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The W75 Legis^ture, through Senate RfiSo1uti6n497^-13U4ireCted, the ' 
Gouecil for Posf$^econdary Education to: ^(1) survey o^t^er stateS^to deter- 
mine those states "... which Currently relate student tuition and'fees^*^^ 
to higher ^ucation costs, along woJi+KCn^ policies of thosfe 'states as' to 

the portion which is4)orne by ^students .... djevelOp, tesl 

and recommend a standard method of determiin-iTig the cost^ of higther educa- 
tion which relates to instruction of students, both -inclusive arid exclu-' 
sive of related capital costs ..... and, 'in addition, (3)^'" ... make ' 
recommendations concerniJig the proportion of-'costs- which should be borne 
by 1:he^ various categories of, students in Washington'^ public universities, 
state colleges and communUy colleges, including recommendations dealing 
with waivers, of tuition and/or fees for variiyus categories of indivtduals- 
^ not set fenth by statute." (See Appendix A for the complete text of the 
resolution. ) - ^' ^ ' . . - - . 

This report presents policy recommendations on the items outlined in SR ^• 
1975-131 as. adopted by che Council on 'March 3 and April 20, 1975. In 
addition, -^the report discusses^ the xomposition of tuition and fees in 
Washingtdns the basis of "educational casts" as used in this report and 
the current and past relationship of tuition and operating fees to esti- 
mated educational costs in Washington institutions. The report. also 
contains an invent;pry of the tuition and fee waiver^ programs now author^ 
i2ed.by law and the extent to which these programs are used. Both 
general' and specific recommendations are made concerning tuition and .fee 
waiver programs.' Appendix B of the Vepor^t contains a rjeview of those 
states which base tuition and fee rates on a proportion of educational 
costs outlining the policies-and systems used in each of those, states. 

Following two progress reports on thjs subject* in late-'197&; a comprefien- ' 
sive staff report was presented ta the Council in January, 1976. Rollow- 
ing^th^at meeting, the staff report^was transmitted to the' Senate Committee 
-on Higher Education and over 200 copies were di.stributed to ASB president^, 
student newspapers, college and university officials and other interested - 
parties for review and comment. The CounciTs Committee on. Administration 
and Finance considered staff recommendations (which had been given wide 
distribution) on March 2, leading to Council action on 'most items on March 
3rd. , * • 

The Council requested' additional information on nonresident and foreign 
student polii^ies of other states. A special report v/as prepared on -non- 
■resicjent students and is iotluded in its entirety in Appendix F. Policy 
recommendations on both norlksident- tuition and fees and foreign student 
scholarship programs were adopted by the Council on April 20, 1^76 and have 
been incorperated into this^ final report. 
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. ^ .1. SUMMARr OF 'POLICY RECOMmTIONS ' - 

(1) Jhe Council for Postsecondary Education be1,ieves it is sound public 
policy ^0 "base student tuit^n and^fees as a propOrtion of educational 
costs and recommends active consideration of this approach by the Leg- 
islature. ' 

(2) :Jrhe Council is of the opinion that the. state has an obligation to pro- 

vide the educational facilkies in its publ ic n'nstitutibns and recorTF 
mends that^c-apital amortization costs not be i nc tudetl in the total 

educational costs for calculating tuition and fees. 

(3) Since services and activities fees are intended to finance activities 
and programs in addition' to or outside of those included in .the state 
operating bu^^et, the Council recommends thart-<|Ti^ fee category not be 
included in the total fe es to . be directly related to eciucational costs 

(4) The Council recommends that services and activities fees be set by 
boards of trustees or regents within maximum limits based on the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total undergraduate resident tuition and 
operating fee%: universities, twenty percent; three state- colleges, 
forty percent; The Pvergreen State College, thirty percent; and com^ 
munity colleges, twenty percent. 

(5) In est^^shing t\\^ proportions of educational cost to be paid by 

— student tuition and fees, ^he^cyuncil recommend? .that differing per- 
centage factors be applied to /the different groupings of institutions/ 

(6) The Council recommends that the different fee categories be considered 
individually .in establ istring percentage. of costf factors for tuition 
and fee purposes. 
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(7) The Codncil recomnends that tuition and operating fee amounts be 
. identicil in each of the following categories: 

(A) Two .universities; ' . 

(B) Three state colleges; 

(C) The Evergreen State Co1]ege', and " 
/(D) Community Colleges. ^ ■ . — ' 

'(8) The Counci] recommends that tuitionand operating fees be adjusted 

biennially with undergraduate resident rates for the.ensuingJilennium 

' based on educational costs calculated on the basis of the budgeted 

• levels for- the current bfennium through application of factors and 
» • 

^ f alios derived from the most recent Council cost analysis. Th^ bud- 
geted levels would be the funding and enrfollment amounts used in the 
budget on which original appropriations were based as adjusted by 
subsequent legislative and executive action during the biennium. 
(9) The Council recommends that the educational cost base include both 
direct and indirect costs related to instruction during the academic 
' " J year, pl^s the costs of student services to the fextent included in 

the budget on which appropriations are- based. Elements excluded from 
the cost base would iTiclude the direct and indirect costs of research 
a*nd public service activities, self sustaining^activities, capital||J||^ 
amortization costs, sunmer programs, intercollegiate athletics, aujjil- 
iary enterprises, financial aid* grants' and, student activity programs 
financed from services and activities fees. 

The Council also recommends that|the full cost of educational ^ 
services be determined for undergraduate students in accordance with 
criteria, definitions and procedures. developQ^by the'Counail and re- 
\;iewed by the Governor or his Office of Program Planing and Fiscal 
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Management and subject to the final approval of an appropriate legis- 
lative committee or corrani ttees.. The determination should be made as 
early as possibTe in each^even numbered .year, but following any special 
session in that year. * " ' 

(lOy The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that the total -of 
. tuition and operating fees fctiarged to resijdent undergraduate students 
bear the following relationships to undergraduate educational costs: 

(A^. Universities, one-fourth. or twenty-?Tve. percent ; ^ • 

(B) Thr6e state/ colleges, one-fifth or twenty percent; 

(C) The Ey4rgr^en State College, one-fifth or twenty percent; and 

(D) Community .col leges, one-sixth or sixteen and two-thirds Ipercent. 

Further, /that the total tuition and operating f^es at The Evergreen 
State College nat ^xceed those of the two universities. 



(11) The 




Council recommends that the statute exempting Vietnam -veterans 
from tuition and fee increases be repealed and ttfat these individuals 
pay the same tuition and fees as o.ther students. 
(12) The Council recommefhds that the tuition and operating fees charged to 
graduate students be based on one hundred fifteen percent of the tui- 
tion and operating fees paid, by undergraduate students. 
(131 The Council recommends that the tuition and operating fees charged to 
, students enrolled in programs leading to the degrees of doctor of 
m^icine, doctor of dental surgery and doctor of veterinary medicine 
bj based on dne hundred sixty percent of the tuition arid operating 
fj[e paid by undergraduate students. 
(14) The Council recommends that effective Fall, 1979, tuition apd operat- 
ing fees for th^ two universities and the staters community colleges 
be established at 90 percfent of educational costs. Further, that 

/ 




during the bienniur tne current nonresident tuvUon and 

equal to 

one-third of tne di^^e^ence betv;een tne estinateu 1979 rate ana the 
current rate. 

Tre Council reconrnends tnat effective Fall, 1979, tuUion and oper- 
ating fees for^he state colleces be established at 75 percent - 
ecil^ational ^osts. Farther, that during' the 1977-79 Dienmur, the 
current nonr/esident tjition ^nd oper>^cig ^ees' be increased to refVct 
an additional arount equal^i^ne-third' of the difference betwe^ the 
e and the currnent rates; provided, that the ^t^tion 
and operating fees charged to ndriresident students at The Evergreen 
State College no^ exce^^^he ariour>^ charged by the two universities. 
The Council reconmends that each institution ensure that all applica- 
tions for reclassification are supported^]? documen ted'^oTTden^^ and 
that^ch evidence is nairftained as part of the insT;i tution ' s records 
ftJKeach applicant, with particular reference toward docume<Tted proof 
of domicile. ; 

The Council recomends that the -Council staff activelygj^sue •the 
study afid presentation of reciproci t/ and'-cegjorfal prografn options 
as Outlined in the planning aod pol ic^^^j^^^mmendations. 
The Councjl recoimiends that^JJwT^gisI atuj:e c^fefully review eflch 
tuition and f4? waiver progjiaw-vyTth the objective of retaining only 
those w h{ch are fcased on need. To the extent that tuition and fee 
^waivers are cont(nued, they stjould be made more visible in order to 
prcSvlcle'^'aro^ T*he Council therefore 

recoimends that each tuitron and f/e waiver program should be listed 




\ 

in the Governor's T)udget along with the number of students aided in 
each year. The cost of the progran; in temjs of lost revenue, should 
also be indicated, Jhose programs /whicr^^ffl^c^inued should not be 
opti on^ but shou 1 d^^be cQn<; 1 <;tpr|i>:r%pri>t^wi thi n criteria or-linits 
set forth by the law e£ti^TT?tKiigt he program. 

The Council specifi^a^ixjiiecoaB^ in Us 1977 

regular session, aDolisn or modify tlne^l^owing programs. 
vA, ^jblic SciJOol Teacners Supervising Cad^t Teacners From tne>-«rflNer 
sity of Washington: RCW 288.15.330(3). Repeal i^.-r'^corriende-d , 

(B) University Staff Members: RCW ZSBAS^^^Th Repeal is 
recommended. ^J^^ 

(C) VeterTn?"^ Have Exhausied^deral Benefits:' RCW 288.15.380(1) 




r recoTTDended except for students 



and 2SB.40.361 

Ty '^rol led 

"tlind Student Waivers: RCW 28B. 10.215. Amendin 
recomn 






amount. 
The Council recomnend 




increase, the direct 
oreign stxjdent'scholarsWfX--^ 



progranLjuthorized by RCW 238.10.200 but recoomends to the University 
'of Washington that they take steps to increase the tVumber of awards 
made on a reciprocal basis ^as expressed in the original statute) and* 
recofmends to both universities that the awards to students already 
enrolled be limited to the difference between resident and nonresident 
fees unless- justified on the basis of documented financial, need. 
The Council reconmends additional legislation wKlch would allow ten 
full awards per state college, such awards to be made t^^rough a 
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II. j^MPOSITION OF JUITJON AND FEES IN WASHINGTON " 



fred tuition and^es in tfte State of Washington are-divided into 

three parts: tuition, operating fees and student services' and activities 

fees. Unlike the majority Dictates, "tuUion" in Washington' refers to 

^those fees which- support capital construction. These'funds are 'deposited 

in accounts in the state treasury and are used for direct construction" 

< and liquidation of construction bonds. Operating fees (analogous to'tui- 

' tipn in mosjt states) are retained locally for 'general operating expenses. 

-^FtiesT^evenues are budget^-^y-^tfje'Governor and the legislature and are 

used for tije-^ame purposes 4., state operating appropriations.. Student 

r^vices and activities fees are not budgeted at the s'tate level, are 

retained locally and are used for student activities and programs. 

^ ^ The current distribution of resident undergraduate tuition and fees 

^ at the various segments is shown on the following page. University tuition 

and fees are used in th6 following example to illustrate tfi^'-meehsiiic's 

v of the distribution and the uses of the various funds. 

■'. • ' ' 

$564 Total 



$117.00 Tuition 
Less: 3. Si + 
$113.49 

I 



$336.00 Operating 
10.08 + 
$325.92 

i 



Slll.OO Svcs, S Act, 
3J3 = $16,92^evena€ 

$107.67 : Loss Due to 3% 
^ \ Waiver Program 



State Treasury 



Funds are budgeted and 
1 appropriated for con- 
struction and bond re- 
de«rpt1on. 



General Local Fund 



Funds used in conjunc- 
tion with state aRpfp- 
priations for general 
operating expens,ft^ 
Funds are budgeted* but 
not appropriated. 



Special Local Funds^ 



Funds used for special 
student programs, e, g., 
student government, news- 
paper, recreation and 
special events. Funds * 
are not budgeted at state 
j level and are not appro- 1 
1 priated, j 



DOLLARS 
600T 




CHART I 

DISTRIBUTION OF UNDER6RA"DUATE. 
FULL-TIME STUDENT , 
TUITION AND FEES 
1975-76 

- $507 



UJ 



o 



\ 



CO 



S - Services & Activities ^ 
0 - Operating 
T - Tuition 

* Central Wa State JCollege: Oper<fting {286.50 

• S J A, $145.50 



Maximum 




Washington's tuition a^r^d fee Structure is complex in terms of the 
number of separate categories. The statutes prescribe separate fees for 
the folVowi-rtg categories of individuals: 



Total Tuition and Fees 



Universities*: ^ . / 

Undergraduates 
Graduated 
ftedical/Oent^l 
Veterinary Medicine 
'Vietnam Veterans 
Undergraduates 
Graduates 
Medicial/Dental 
Veterinary Medicine 

state Colleges*: 

Undergraduates . 
Graduates 
Vietnam Veterans 
Undergraduates 
• Graduates 

Community Colleges*: 

Non-Vietnam Veterans 
Vietnan Veterans 



Resident 



$564 
$624 
$840 
$832 

$432 
$432 
$675 
$632 



$507 
$567 

$36£) 
$360 



$249** 
$210 



Ncinresident 



t *Apply to full-time students in tehns other than 
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^51,581 
•$1,641 
$1,839 
$1,839 

X)^XX 

.^xxxx 
xxxxx 
xxxxx 



$1,359 
$1,419 

xxxxx 
xxxxx 



$ 681** 
xxxxx 



summer. 

**Maximum services and activities fees may be set at lower rates at 
district option. » ^ » 



Washington is one of three states whose total tuition and fee rates 
^re incorporated in statute law. Seven states^, have mechanisms or practices 
which specifically invQTve the legislature in the approval or establish- 
ment of tuition rates,' through the appropriation process or through prior 
certification of planned tuition levels. In the\great' majority of states 
tuition art<l^fees are set- by govg^ning boards, usulflly involving some form' 



of consultation with their legislatures. In general, the fees for special 

' ' j- (- 
student services (similar to our services and activities fee), are set • 

locally or within guidelines established by multi-campus governing boards. 

*^ ♦ 

In six states the tuition rates are related directly to the cost of edu- 

1^ ' ' 

cation (in one of these states, this applies only to nonresidents). The 

practices and characteristics of these states are summarized in Section \l\ 

of this report and a detailed review of their systems is contained jn 

Appendix B. , 

Washington's system of tuition and fees is atypical 'in several re- 
* * 

spects: ( ' " ' ^ ' 

"Tuition"^ refers to cjnstrudtion funds. 

— Fees for construction inake up a substantial portion of the total. 

— Tuition and fee rates are set by statute. 

Services and activities"7ees are set by law (some f^lexibility is 

provided to community colleges). y 
Wash\igton is typical in one basic respect. It relies on a "mixed" 
system of financing postsecondary education in which both the students 
(and t-heir families) and the general taxpayer share the burden of the 
operating and capital costs. No state has adopted the extreme positions 
of no student charges^or full-cost pricing. 



III. j FEES WHICH SHOULD ^BE REtATED TO EDUCATIONAL COSTS • 

As was indicated in. the previous section, there are three components 
of tuition and fees: tuition (used for construction), operating fees 
(used for general operating expenses), and services and activities fees 
(used for special student programs). It is bur conclusion (see recomnen- 
dation 3) that in no way does the latter category relate to . . . the cast 

of higher education which relates to instruction of students " as is 

specified in the resolution. Services ^and activities fees ar& used for 
;^ther purposes. Uses include support of student government, newspapers, 
student organizations, recrieation, special events, and, in the case of the 
four-year schools, "construction of student activity facilities. In the 
three older state colleges, a portion of these funds are pledged to dormi- 
tory bond redemption. 

The fees which do relate to educational cos.ts are tuition and the op- 
erating fee. These charges suppert the institution through direct operating* 

•J' 

support and through provision of facilities in which. educationa,! services 
are provided. The fact that a la^ge amount is dedicated to geni^ral facil- 
ities cfhstruction is a result of earlier consti tutioijal prohibit^ns against 
bondeci^ indebtedness. Where most states finance constrjuction from geh^ral tax 
revenues^ Washington h€is\sed a system, of pledging a portion of student fees. 
There is k direo* trade-ofX'between the dedication of fees for construction 
and general^und support avaVlable to suppqrt t^e cost, of insftruction. 
Both purposes V- operations arid capital — are recognized by all states as 
(eligible /or state support. Th\s is not the cas^ with. the types of activi- 



ties supported by services and activities .'fees. 

20 • 



For the above reasons^ it i« our judgement th^t it is appropriate to 
relate the sum of tuition and the operating fee (shown below for each 
institution) to the coffof education. The comparisons which -are made in 
subsequent sections are tjased on that premise. 

CURRENT TUITION AND OPERATING FEES USED IN COMPAR'ISONS' 




Total 
Charges 


Less Services 
& Activities Fees 


Tuition and 
Operating- "fee' 


.. $564' , . 


■ • • $iiiVoo ■ 




$50^ 


$145.50 ^ 


/ $361.50 


$507 


$157.50 / 


$349.50 


$249 


$ 43.50 ■ ^ 


$205. 5& 



uw, wsu ' - 
cwsc* 

£WSC, WWSC, TfSC 
Commu n i ty 'Co 1 ^ eg e s 



*When the state colleges voluntarily raised their total to the statutory 
maximum in 1974, Central chose to add its increase to the operating fee. 
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IV. HOW HAVE TUITION AND FEES COMPARED TO EDUCATIONAL COSTS IN RECENT '.YEARS? 

The percentage calculations provided in T^Tt^l^^J^ows the relationship 
of the total of tuition and operating fee charges to the educational costs .' 
det;ived for the y^rs 19-72-73 through 1975-7&. In all but one instance\ 
(The Evergreen State College, 1973-74)' the percentage relationships have • 
declined from the percentage which existed in 1972-73, the last time tuition 



V 



and operating fees were increased (other than CentraTs $12 voluntary in- 
crease in 1974^ The reasoiTfor^this is that while tuition and operatingJ^ 



fees have remained unchanged, the cost per student has steaidily increased. 

Chart II provides a graphic illustration of the^rcentage relationships 
developed for resident students for the years 1972-73 through 1975-7^. 
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Chart ii 

percentage relationship for 
undergraduate resident students 



Universities' 

Three State College Average 
^ Community Colleges 

^ The Everqi:een State College 
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The relatipffships between educational cost and the tuition and oper- 
ating fee charges tq nonr^esident students reflect similar declines since 
" 1972-73. A significant policy questiion in this area is the percentage of . 
instructional costs'^which should be borne by 'the Washington' taxpayer. Al- 
though there are some miscellaneous revenues which provide a small level ' 
of support, if we assume that the state subsidizes the difference between 
nonresKlenj^fees and* the cost of education, the degree of subsidy has been 
as follows over the past four years: 

/ , 1972-73 • 1975-76 

Universities 14.9% 34. 3S^ 

Three State Colleges 24.4% , ' 42.2% 

The Evergreen State College ^ 43^72% . 55.0% 

Community Colleges ^^57.7% 62.1% / 

The comparisons used in' this section are based on the Council'^i972- 

• ^ ^ ^ . ' V. 

-73 URit expenditure study and reflect the actual operating expenditures per 

undergraduate student for instruction^and related educational servtfees. .'^ * 

Thb expenditure and enrollment relationships developed for 1972-73 were. 

askumed ;to rema.in^^?^tant for-the ensuing fiscal years, Jhe instructional 

ccists /or years following 1972-73 are therefore approximations based on'the 

/ ' . t • / 

1972-73 study. 1975-76 figures are based on budgeted amoiints for that year 

. I \ ' 

^ Capital costs have not been included in the above comparisons, h6w- 

ey^r, the Senate resolution directs the Council to " ... develop, test and 
y/ecora/nend a standard method of determining the cost of higher education 
whiyCh relates to instruction of students, both inclusive and exclusive of 

related capital costs " 

The amounts which appear in Table il on the fo/llowing page employ a 
method of computing estimated capil^aTdepreciationf costs which assumes a 

24 



fifty year useful life and excludes ayxij^ary eiiterfjVfses/l^iteircoWegi^ 
athletics, research and pufcc service' space. This is l(be ajaproach- cijr- 
rently used by^'the State of Wisconsin. The deta-iT ^^'ar^ outlfned jn 'Appen- 
dix D along with the calci|fationspr;ej>a^ed^4.acti-/^ .'. 
and the. State Board for ' Z^m\trX.o]Hqst. £ii<^C^t^m " 



TA&Lt - ■■■J 




/ 



Universities 

T-— :-r7 ^ - 

Operating Cpst^'Oci'ly - * 
Capita T. Amortization- Cost . 
, Capitaf a^Rd Operating Costs 

Thre^ State College^' 



- Costs". : :>Op ^rgfyg''f^^^ ^^ /r %Peycj^tag^. 



■52 ,238- . ■/.$A&^-.-Oa,-.o:-p 



' -1^ 88/'' 



^per^ing Cost Only 
Cap vial Amortization Cost 
• Capital and ;J3peRatihg Costs 

The Evergreen State College. 

Operating Cost Only 
Cai|yi1;a1 Amortizatiori Cost 
Capital and OpVatihg Costs 

^emnHjni ty^ Colleges 

J)perating CoHv^Only . •* • 

' Capital Anortiz'dtton Cast , 

Capital arid Operating Cost^' $1^461 




;$349.5Cl 

$349. BO 
ft 

$349. .50/ 
$349/^0 




>q5.50 
$205.50- 



20,21 

'i9;3t 

ilin 

10.9% 
"10.3% 

14.5% 
14.1%' 



/ *Evergreeh's' high amoftizatioh cost is due to /tie fa.ct*-thaJt the facilities 
: arelall Jiew and have a capacity approxiffiatel> twice tbat of -existing en- 
. rollmervts, ^The eonmynity college amouiit i s/1 ower due , " i n part, to exten- 
sive off-campu5 and "fevenirig enrollments.. / .. -•• 
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V. Tlil^lON AND' FEES/COMMRED TO COST IN OJ>tfR STATES 



^, Senate^ Resolution 131, directed the.CorOncil for Postsecondary- Educa- 
tion to survey other/St^es to determine those states "... which, currently 
relate student tuition and fees to higher education costs, along wit 

po/ic^es of ihose states as to the portion which is borne by^^^j><Jents 

a result of the survey, whith was conducted in response to that 
.portiorv of the resoWjtion, it was fojjnd that six states/ currently have op- 
erdtior>al systemsA)r approaches which, relate student general purpose fees 
fcommonly called tuition) 'to the cost of instruction. These states were 
C©lorado,yPd^orida, Kansas, New Hampshire, Oregon and Wisconsi<i. The sys- 



is a; 



/ 



api^roaches. used by^those states are outlinedvin det/ail !n Appendix 



/ 



ywe of the. sjx* states (Colorado', Flprida, Kansas, Oregon and Wisconsin) 
{y^^a great deal in cpmmdn with each other and with th^ State Of Washington. 
All of these states/ h^ve a higher than average percenuge of their population 
enroll^ in public trigher education and ajjy^er than average proportion of 



enipdUtne^its in private institutions. TJieir peV^ capita appropriations for 
•^^/^igher education are aboVe average as are theil^ appropriations per $1^000 of 
per capi^ income. Four^of ^the five states: ^er^lpy a 25 , percent of coft^^qri- 

terion in Istabl i shing^tu^ion levels for colileges .and universities.' \ll0rida 

^ • ' - ' ' ^ ' ^ ^ ' ' \ * 

uses a 30 percent factof^ as its objective, a]though when only tuition and . 

' fees whicl^ are analogous to Washington's t^/^tion and operatinglfees are*4n-'- 



eluded il the comparison, the .objective equates to 



* . \\of costs at the tinder^aduat^ leveTr 



e^^tate of J^ew Hampshire^hich uses a lOO' percent of cost ^standard' 



: .toY i^onresident students l>as characteristics which, are distinctly d'ifferaRt. 



r 
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The proportion of New Hatnpshire's pojjulition which is^^^enfbned in public 
institutions is aifteng the lowest. It has relatively large. enrol Iments/in 
private institutions and ranks 50th in appropriation levels. Althcni^h not 
directly related to instructional costs, New Hampshire's resident tuition 
and V^es are among the highest'of all U. S. public institutions. 

In\lVof the states other than Kansas, the ^pecif>/ ^tu1tion. rates are 

\ 

based on a proportion of instructional costs. In Kansas, total tuition 
revenue must approximate 25 percent of instructional costs. All of the 
states allow special sfees (similar to our services and activities fees) to 
vary among the institutions. With some ex^epjtions, nonresident undergrad- 
uates aTe expected to pay 10d(^ percent oncosts. Insofar as comn^npity col- 
leges are^concerned, Colorado applies, a 20 percent factor, Wisconsin (for « 
their area vocational schools) uses 25 percent or 7 percent dependi ng oa ' 
the program, ^Oregon tuitions arepxpec ted to equal 20 percent of instruc- 
tional costs and Florida ttritlons are set by the loca.l governing boards with 
m percentage guideline, llhree of the stttes, Colorado, Florida and WiV 
consin, base medical ^ool: tuitions on a percentage of cost. Oregon ad- 
justs medical school tuit^cjn by the percentage increasie in the tuition for 
the rest of their system. } / j 

On/ state ulses prior ijiscal year info/fiiation in setting the next year's 
rat^, two states use the dosts of the current^ear in setting the next 
':^ar*s rates*, while three sjtatesi base their rates on estimates. In all 
* states other than Hew Hampshire, some deduction of costs^ related to research 



and extension is allowed. JWisconsin is the only state jo include a factor 
for depredation of capital! facilities. | 

j^All of the states indicated general isatlsfactton wUh their existing 



system and that no major changes were contemplated.^ A signMkint finding 
.^is that in no case wasr the percentage factor for resident s^ronts based 
on a determination of the relative benefits to the i^ividual and the 
State. 

_^ During the October Council .meeting, the staff was requested to survey 
the tuition policies ttrat ^ e curr entlyijn existence in other»ltates; ^ 
specifically^California, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Minnesota. A 
summary of the results of that review is provided in Appendix C. 

The tables^on the following pages illustrate the resident and nonres- 
ident^^undergraduate tuition anji fees for each major 'state public university 
and state averages of other four-year public col]eg6s and universities. 



7 . 
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TABLE III 

UNDERGRADUATE TUITION AND REQUIRED FEES 
Acactemic Year 1975-76 



Public Universities 

National Average 
Seven\state Average 
• Washington 

\ 

' National Rank 
Eight State Rank 



J^esident 

$632 

$715^ 

$564 

33 
8 



Nonresident 

$1/656 
,4^,096 . 
$1,581 

23 



Based on information provided by the lUtional Association of State! 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges^r the main campus of the 
major university in each state, y 



Public Colleges and .State Universities 
National Average 7 All institutions » $537 
Average of S^ate Averages $526 
Sfeven State Average. ' $556 
/ Washington $507 



National Rank 
Eight State Rank 



24. 
7 




I 

Based on ikforroation provided by the American AsBocfatjon Of State 
Colleges and Universitiej_for all institutions Jurveyitd. 

Source: Nonresident Fees in Washington Public High/r Education , 

ApriV 1976, Council for Postsecondary Education (Appendix/ 
F, Table F-X). \ 
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^ TABLE IV 

UNDERGRADUATE TUITION AND REQUIRED FEES 
FOR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 

STATE COLLEGES 
Academic Year 1975-76 



Resident 



Nonresident 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana* • 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota * 

Mississ^ippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Ifevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahc 
Oregon 

ie IslarKp^ 
ith C^reflna 
)uth Dakota 




$486 
340 
380 
' 411 
200 
501 
562 
653 
483 
352 
550 
720 
. 630 
468 
427 
405 
592 
611 
> 521 
606 
519 
470 
3] 
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TABLE IV 
(Continued) 



Texa; 
Utaf 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 



• - AVERAGE OF STATE AV£RA6B^ > 
^r-flATlTJimt AVERAdr - 'ALL-.l|lSriT.UTIQNS , 



Resident \ 


Nonresident 


$335 V 


$1,415 


/ 447 


^ 915 


742 


^ 2,057 


111 


A 1,591 


507 


1,359 


1 311 


1,217 


'650 


2,076 


$526 


$1,275 


;J537 


• $1,334 



California 
niinais 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Wisconsin 



^} <;EVEN- STATE C0MPARI§p 

720/ 
606 
51^ ; 
65Q 



SEVEIS STATE AVERAG| 
Washington . 



650 



56 
$807 



NOTE: Wa Shi ngtOD. resident fee, -$5j£>nts 5.9tAelow 
rtationalaverage; Washington nonresident fee 
^bove the all institutions national average. 



■ - $1 ;4M ■ , 
1,336 
, ' 1 ,440 
1,515 
924 
1,942 . 
' ■ ■ • : . 2 ,076 

J $1,359- 

the alT tnstHut^W' 
^ti35^; is 1.9S ^ 



WasMl^^ton resi^ertxffp is 9.7% below the se^en state average^ 
Htf^ir^gton r^art^rfdent fee is 12.32 below the seven state .:?verage. 



Sourcef^ ^nres^fdent fees in ^trington Puttie Higher Education ^ April 
1976^ CowncH for Postsecondary Education (Appendix F- Table 

y- :F.xi). ^^.^.-^ 
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TABLE V 

/ UNDERGRADUATE TUITION AND REQUIRED FEES 
TOR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 





A1 abanid 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Callforntai^ — ^ 
Colorado/^ " ~ ^ 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

Florida / 
Georgia // / 
Hawaii; , * 
Idaho 

Illinois / I 
Indiana (Blddrrtington :€ampus}^ 
Iowa 
Kansas 
.Kentucky 

>UT5g 

line 

iry1an(} (College Park pampas}* 
issachuset^ 
Michigan 
tinnesota 
/Mississippi^ * 
/MissQurh (Cojumtila campus)* 
Montana 
Nebraska 

^ Nevada / - * 

New Hampshire (Durham campus)* 
New Jersey 

New Mexico ^ ^v^^ - 

New York ^ , • ' 

■ North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma ^ 
Oregon - 
Penn^ylvania^niverSity Park c^^s)* 
^ Rhode Island 
South Carolina / 
South Dakota 
Tenhessee 



, UNIVERSITIES 
AfifidemjU. Y^r 1975-76 
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Resident 

$595 

472 

450 

400 

648 

711 . 

799 

795 

683 

615 

478 

400 

700 

722 

682 

576 

480 

330 

595 
'718 

591 • ■ 

904 
V 752 • 

603 

580 
. 539 

663 , 

993 

725 

,456 
,825 

468 

.528 

810- 

470 

648 - 
1,095-. 
1,080 

654 

658 

453 



/ 
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TABLE V 
(Continued) 



Texas 

Utah I 
Vermont .1 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 

Wiscorvsin (Madison campus)* 
Wyoming 

AVERAGE 




Nonresident 

$1,434 
1,335 
2,930 
1,619 • 
l,58f 
1,353 - 
2,206 
1,377 



$ 632 . 



$1,656 




SEVEN STATi COMPARISON 



California 

ndiana fBlooniingtcn campus) 
Illinois 

Michigan j 
Minnesota 
\Qregon ^ 
MjjsconsHn 

SEVEN STATE AVERAGE 




Washington 



0 




$ 648 


$2,148 


lit 


1,640 


' 700 


1,690 


904 


?,862 


752 


2,017 


648 - 


— 2,109 


630 


2,206 


$ 715 


. : $2,096 


} 564 


$1,581 



knt fee is 
iideftt fee' 



below the 

.6% bj 



weft ^4*te avera 
the seven state 



Washington resident fee„ $564» is 12.1% below the national 
Washington nonresident fee, $1,581, is below the nat 
average. | • 
Washi^ngton res id 
Washtngtoiv rionre 
^aver^."^ 

♦1975-76 Tuitioni'aTTd'^^uVred^ 

av^r^eVtuiti 
S>r(ce the Hash 
rable dataNdr^e 



average; 




./t)btained by telephone 
survey reflects the 
of, a university 
. ini^titutions, c 
x)f .'other Stat 



or main campuses jif.JirLiyersities> 
Ventre, NASULGC. ThT^uMjShed 
n and req'uired f ees ^g^^aHcampuse^ 
ngton universities are single campus 
the, main campuses of the institutions 




ident Fees in Washington Ritblic Higher Educatjion , J\pril 
"ouncTTTo^^ FT'Ta^e 
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VI. QUESTIONS RAISED BY THE RESOLUTION AND COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS 

late Resolution 1975-131 called on the Council to address a variety 
of o/estions and make recommsiidations to the legislature. This section 
outlines those questions, the study findings, and the recommendations of 
"the Council. 

(1) Is it a so und, public policy to base tuition and fees as a proportion 
of educational costs ? '. — 

Recommendation #100 as adopted by the Council for inclusion in the 
and Policy Recommendations For Washington Postsecondary Education: 
1976-1982 document states: "During the 1975-77 biennium the Council for 
Postsecondary Education will develop recommendations for'a. public policy 
on the portion of costs to be borne by students. As part of these pal-icy 
recdumendations, the Council will propose methods for determining the edu- 
cational costs related to the instruction of* students. The Council will 
make its, recommenctations to the legislature and the Governor prior to 
Nbvember, 1976." 

^Recommendation 1: The Council for Postsecondary -Education reaffirms the 
above rec ommendation and believes it is sound public policy to base student 
tuition and fees as a proportion of educational costs and pfecommendj^ active 
ct)nsi deration of this approach by the Legislature . 




(2) Should the "educational costs"' include caprtal costs? 

Technically, the full costi)f education includes all costs. The ques- 
tion here is "posed in operational terms and*asks whether a capital amorti- 
zation cost should be included in the pool' against Which: tuition and fees 



/ 

should compared. 



\ 



\ 

\ 



From one point of view.^-these costs should be included since fac411- 

i ' 

ties "support -instruction- and. the "tuition" category is used exc1usive1y,,/for 

' " \ / • • •. . * / ' // 

capital purposes. 

On the other hand, it can >l(e argued that the stat4 has recognized a 
responsibility to, provide th^facilities for^igher education as evidenced 
by initial construction at<4he Evergreen '"State College and new community 
colleges prior to student enrollment. In addition, the voters have Ap- 
proved general obi ignition bonds, both through special issues and HJR-52, 
the general bopding^^imerfclment. • / 

• ' In this co/text, "tuition" can be looked,ori-.as a funding' device which 
allowed the s^e to avoid previous constitutional bars to long-term gen- 
eral debt. Ur^er this logic, if the tuition were nojt used for constructi( 
it would supoort operational costs now funded by general tax revignu^ 
Therefore', pe state is in fact supporting construction costs^^th through 
general joinigation bonds and replacement of dedicated tuition revenue. 

From* a technical point of view, the methods of determining capital am- , 
ortization costs are open to dispute. A straight 1 ine depreciation method y 
understates the current value of the facilities. A replacement cost method 
tends to overstate the current vjtlue since it only deals with current worth 
in terms of how-macTfTt would cost to replace facilities and does not re- \ 
fleet obsolescence. (Replac/Jement /tosts now average. 185 percent of original 



ion 



costs.) Questions also exist rec 



larding the assumption of a uniform useful 



life when some structures {particularly wood-frame) were intended for 
-shorter than* average use and the extent to which original equipment is. to 



ba included. (See Appendix D for. a 



\summary of^ concerns which have been ex- 



id 
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pressed by this subject.) To be accLirate, an on-going appraisal and' highly . 

■■ ^' 35 ^ 
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v 



/ 



^re_fai> 



detailed inventory program would be necessary to en^re_faii^ness 

i ^ I 

Recommendation 2 : The Council is of the opinion that the state has an ob- 

ligation to provide the educational facil ities in its pubVt c institutions 

^ <"^Artd that the dedication of tuition to ct)nstrDction is a funding device. 



. In addition^ the Council believes that capital needs stiould compete with 
operitional needs and that tuition fund^ not now needed^r debt repayment 
. ^should be available for operating purposes. The Council therefore recom- 
mends that capital amortization cos ts not be included in the total educa- 

' ' \ 7 ^ — : ^ ' 

tional costs for calculating tuj^ion and fees . 

/ 

(3) Should the services and/activities .fees be included» in the total fees 
to be related to educational costs? 

The purpose of the^ services and activities fee category is to provide 
funds for student activtt/ies and related programs outside of those pre- 
sented in the budget. Insofar as the state is concerned, they ar^ neither 
budgeted nor appropriated but are held locally to finance a variety of 
local programs. Uses include support of student goverhment, newspapers, 
student organizations, recreation, special events and, in some ^ase\^ 
rntercollegiate athletics. In the case of the four-year institutions, 
funds are used or pledged for construction of student activity facilities. 
/In '^the three older state colleges, a portion of these fees are pledged to 
dormitory bond redemption/ 

In the Council's Opinion, this category is not part of "the cost of 
higher Education which relates to instruction of students" but goes beyond 
that cost. It would represent a major tleparture to expect the general tax- 
payer to support the majority of th^se* costs and could lead to incorporating 
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Student activities into the state budget with a considerable loss of local 
flexibility to meet-varying needs and student priorities. 

Recommendation 3 : The Council recommends that the services and activities 
fee category not be included in the total fees to be ^iredtYy related- to < 
educ ational, i^ts. ^ ' 

{9^ If services, and activities fees do not relate to educational costs , 
how' should these fees be set? 

As was noted above, this fee category supports local activities which 
vary among institutions. Staff/^rveys imiicate that it is common practice 
to set these fees locallyy^l though within general guidelines. This seems 
to be an area where lo^l boards could exercise -discretion as to the level 
of fees and their Jtpplica'tion to certain groups of students (e.g., evening 
or off-campusymidents) although statutory provision is needed to ensure 
bond repavrrtents in the four-year schools. 

;Ke Council i$ aware of the concerns which have been /xpres^eaby stu- 
de^i representatives 'regarding the uses of revenue from /^h^^ and 
^elated procedural questions. These ^concerns have le^ to House, Resolution 
1976-77 which calls for thi insti tutioncil adoptiqcrof guidelines and proce- 



dures for adequate student input on budgetir)|^nd expenditures of these 
fees and a definition of the prografns jrfld activities to be supported. 

In view pf the testimony which has been presented, the Council sees 
considerable merit in se^^Mng^ maximum limits on this fee category. In the 
light of general^j/^ pressures, the Council feels these maximums 



should be'Wpressed as percentages of tuition and Operating fees which would 
pro^uc? app»\ximately-the same services and activi ties\ fees as now exist 



\ 
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|i|this Interrelationship: 



assuming the adoption of RecommeiTdation 10 . The following example outJines 



Universities 



R^o 



icational Cos1 

:ommended Tufti^n and^ Operating Fee Percent 
Tuition and Open2(^ting/Fees 
Services and Activitfes Fee Percent 
Services -and Activities Fee 

Existing^ Services atid/ Activities Fee 



$2,238 
.25 

$ 560 
.20 

$ 112 

$ 111 



in</il 



Recoirmendafion 4 : IM'CouiK/il recommends that services and activities fees 
be set byM^TrdT'of :ruste/s or retjents/ within maximum lim its ba^ed on the 
following percentages of/the total undt^rgraduate resident tuition and oper- i 



at'ing fees: universities, twenty percent; .three state colleges. 



percent; The Evergreen State College/ thirty percent; and commun 
leges, twenty percent . 



fori 



ty bl- • 



(5) Should the same percentage factor apply to each type -of institution? 

The Council sees considerably^ merit in differentiating the percentage 
rate between types of irKtitutions, The universities possess a greater 
variety of programs and options and have a .depth of resources not avail- 
able at the state colleges. Community colleges are the/basic source of 
access "to postsecondary education. The conmunity college) law also'speaks 
to providing- services to students "at a cost normally within his economic 
means". Recommendations 102 in the Council's Planning and Policy Recommen- 
dations For Washington Postsecondary Education: 1976-1982 also speaks to 
this subject'.as follows: "... the Council recommends .continued utilization 
of a tuition and fee pricing system that differentiates between categories 
of instruction." / 



\ 



/> 



• I / . 

Another factor which should be considered is the different amounts of 
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services and activities fees which w^auld be outside the percentage amount. 
These are currently: state colleges, $157.50*; unfver<ii tliS $111; and' 
community colleges, a inaximum of $43.50. Application of the same percent- 
-age to the^ state colleges -as used for th^ universities would result in 
approximately the same total charges even though the -costs at the colleges 



is lower. 



\ 

Three Two 
Colleges Universities 



1. Estimated Educational Cost. $2,^028.00 $2,238.00 

2. Percent ' x .25 x .25 

3. Tuition and Operating Fees $ 507.00 $ 560.00 

4. Services and Activities Fees 157.50 ! 111.00 

$ 664.50 ; $ 67L00 



Recommendation 5 : In establishing the propor\tions of educational costj^to 
be\l)aid by student! tuition and fees, <he Council reco mmends jthjl diffei^ing 
perVenta^e factors be applied t6 the clifferent groupings of institution^ . 



(6) Should the same |i)ercenta9e factor apply to^each resident fee category' 

Thlere are four basic categories now;ih the tuition and fee Statutes 

^ ^\ ^' . ' '\ I 

whieti apply to resident students: undergraduate**, gradi/ate, Vietnam vet- 

eran an^. medicine, dentistry and veterinary medicin^ ^The current amounts 

are as follows: ' " 

^ ^ 'State Community 

Universities Colleges College? 

Undergraduate ^ $564 \ .$507. $249 ^ 

Graduate*** $624 $567 

' Vietnam Veterans*** $432 $360^ - $210 

MD/DDS/DV^V $675/$63Z**** 

/ . • ' 



*Central /Washington Static College - $145.50 
'**Undergr;aduate includes post-baccalaureate students not admitted to 

gr^aduaxe school. ^ ' 

***Unti/ 1971, graduate students paid'np additional amount and the Viet- 
nam/veteran category did not exist ip the tuition and fee structure. 
****Vetew>ai*Y-^^ 



VietrMim Veterans * , 

/ Th% act of freezing charges to Vietnam veterans at 1971Meve1s has 
resulted in these fees being from 15 to 29 percent below those charged to 
other Washington residents. Vietnam veterans' tuition and operating fees 
make up 12 to 15 percent of the full cost of instruction. 

Graduate^ Students 

~~ ^ 

In April, 1975, a Council staff survey* of universities in 48 states 
indicated that 19 of these institutions charged, higher fees to resident 
graduate students, ' The differential ranged from $25 to $615 per year 
with a median surcharge of $81. A copy of the iable describing the var-^^ 
ious patterns used by other states jippeaH^ on the foTl owing "page. 

Based on the 1972-73 unit expenditures study, staff estimated that 

the current instructiorr- related expenditures per graduate student are ap- 

' ' ' / ' 

proximately $4,250 at tj^e universities and $3,400 at the colleges. 

Graduate tuition ajxT operating fees now approximate twelve percent of 

these amounts at both the universities and the state colleges. 

Of the states basing tuition and fees on a iprofV)rtiion of c^, thrfee 

(Wisconsin, Or*egon and Florida) 'apply percentage factor^ to graduate costs 

toXdet-eV-mine graduate tuition and fee levels. Wisconsin^ and Oregon apply 

a lower percentage (20+ percent) arjd Florida uses the saiie factor for all 

categonieSson a per credit, hour basis. / . • 



^ Follow-Up Study of- Tuition and Fee Comparisons. April 1 975. 
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Medicine. Dentistry aijj Veterinary Hedicinfe 

Determining the "cost'^of medical, dental and veterinary programs is 
extremely ,(fif ficu It due to the interrelationship of instruction, research 
and patient service. Based on the 1972-73 iost study and efforts of the 
American Association of Medical Colleges, the AVMA and other groups, staff 
estimate tha.t ci^-rent costs would fall in range of from $10,000 to $13,000 
per student. The University of Washington's current per stydent charge to 
other states under the WAMI Cooperative Medical Program is $12,900 includ- 
ing capital co^ts^. 

Using tftfe above amounts as a guide, current resident tuition and oper- 
ating fees bear five percent^ or less of the total cost related 'to instruc- 
tion in these professional areas. 

fteeommendation 6: The Council recownends that the different fee categories 
be consi dered individually in establishing- percentage of cost factors foV 
tuition and fee purposes . ^ 

(7) Should the tuition and operating fees be tKe same for the same type 
of institution? Should The Evei^qreen State College be i ncl u"did~with 
the three older state colleges or treated separately? - 

Recommendation 7: The Council recommends that tuition and operating fee 
amounts ife identical in each of the following categories : . 

1. iTwo universities ,. , 

2. Three state coTTeges , • 

3. The Evergreen State College ■ ' 

4. i Community colleges 

'j • . • 
Thts recommendation is based on the fol loving considerations: the 

above institutional groupings are separately set forth in the Council's 

planning and policy reCjOnmend'ations as having distinct differences In role 
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and mission; the instttutions in these groupings have been funded on the 
same budget assumptions and their cost patterns are similar. In addition 
consistent treatment within each group will assist the public in under- 
stanrffng the basis for tuition and operating fee charges and minimize con- 
Xusion. 

The Evergrten State College has^6een separated from the other col)^ges 
both for the reasons outlined in the planning and policy r)ecommenda;tions 
and since we feel that students at the three older state colleges should 
not have to bear a portion^ of Evergreen's current high coslls per student. 
Evergreen also has a flexibility not enjoyed by the older state colleges 
in that while their services and activities fees are the sarte, they have 
no commitments to housing or dining bonds which makes up $75^ to $90 of 
.the total at the other state colleges. 

(3) What should be the basis of the cost calculations and wh^t base year 
' , or years should be used? 

• In addressing this question, the Council reviewed the alternatives 
outlined in Appendix E which had been presented iff tbe January istaff re- 
; port. The recommendation is based on the following considerations: 
^ (A) The full cost of instruction should be based on factors de^leloped 

, through a thorough; study of expenditures in order to properly allocate 
costs to instruction, research and public service functions! Whi->e 
it is possible to exclude certain large cost elements (federal coop- 
erative extension for example) the costs of operating and maintaining 
^ the physical ptant and the overaJTcosts of administration among 
others need tp be properly apportioned to t^e functions they support. 
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(B) The rates which are determined should te m\m well in advance. This 

allows accurate estimates of revenue to b^* nade for budgeting by all 

f 

parties involved; the institutions, the Governor and the legislature. 
This also enables prospective students .to plan more effectively and 
/ helps in financial ajd "packaging". 
(J) The basB should not be subject to temporary (albeit substantial) fluc- 
tuations due to over- or under-enrol Iment which could significantly 
impact per student expenditures. For example, the under-enrollment 
at Western Washington State College produced temporarily high unit 
costs which declined rapidly when savings were possible. The current 
over-enrollment in the community colleges has depressed unit costs 
which, if past experience is a guide,«will be corrected in the next 
biennium. 

(D) The base should reflect the public policy decisionVaf thj/ legislature 
through the appropriation process and contain specific financial .and 
enrollment assumptions which , can be used in the calculation process. 
The approach that appears to' meet all of the above considerations is 

one which is an adaptation of alternative 2 in Appendix E. That is to base 

the rates for the ensuing ^biennium on the planned and budgeted level of 

funding and enrollment for the current biennium. 

Recomnendation 8 : The Council recommends that tuition and operating fees 
be adjusted biennially with undergraduate resident rates for t|ie ensuing 
biennium based on educational costs calculated on the basis- of the bud- 
geted levels for the current biennium through application of factors and 

ratiosf derived from the most recent Council cost analysis. The budgeted 

: — ' — — c; ; - 

levels would be the funding and enrollment amounts used in the - budget on 

' 
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which original appropriations were based' as adjusted by subsequent legis- 
lative and executive action during the .biennium , _ ^ , ^ — 

It is the Council's opinion- that if this n>ethod were used, rates for 
the next biennium would be knovm well in advanqe for budgeting and planning 
purposes. There would be ample opportunity to monitor and review proce- 
dures and last minute miscalculations can be avoided while still basing 
the system on a cost analysis base and the policy decisions of the preced- 
ing legislature. 

» 

(9) What elements should comprise tj>e cost base? 

This is an extremely importa/rt question since the composition of the 
cost base is critical to the entire system. In view of previous and cur- 
rent efforts in studying unit expenditures, it is appropriate that the base 
consist of those elements which directly or indirectly support the i^nstruc- 
tion of students including related student ^^rv^ces as they have been 
categorized in those analyses. Although the/ listing is not exhaustive, 



1 

the following elements should be included; ' 



(A) Direct Costs As They Can Be Attributed To Instruction* 
I- ' ' \ 

-- Salaries and fringe benefits of instructional personnel 
--^ Sa.laries, wages and fringe benefit^ of support personnel in in- 

sfcr}Uctional departments, e.g,. ,/labj assistants and secretaries 
-- Sal'aries, wages and fringe^ berjefitis of supervision, e.g., depart- 
meiH ^chairmen and directors / 

Non-salary costs of instructional departments insofar as they 
support instruction directly /or; the personnel outlined above 

Note;;^| Thei^bove applies to student credit Hours in the academic 
yeal^land excludes incremental costs cf summer programs, 
non-credit instruction and contract instruction. 



*As opposed to research or publvc service 

4^ 



(B)* Other Educatiorwr] Costs: - The Expenditures of the Following Activities 
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Admissions 
Registration 

— CoOns^Ting ^ 
" Heal tnServices 

— Testing 

— Financtat Afd Administratij 
Student services to-eertai^^ e.g4, minority .programs, for- 
eign student programs, veterans, etc. 

— Student services administration and related services ' 

(C) Indirect Costs: Proportions of. the Fo>loWing Activities 

, Libraries and learning resources 

— Academic computing support 

— Ancillary support, e.g., denonstration schools. 

— Other academic administration 

— Operation and maintenance of the physical plant 

— Institutional management (general administration).) 

In the area of exclusions, cost centers outside the stit\ budget 
structure would not be included. Activities in this category are auxil- 
iary enterprises (e.g,, housing and dining), intercoU*^5iate athletics 
and student activity programs financed from services and feictivities fees. 
Capital amortisation costs, financial aid grants <rd research and public 
service activities would be specifically excluded 
sociated with all of the above activities would afl 

- In order to ensure good public understand ing^'of the costs which are 
used in the calculations we would suggest that there be ample opportunity 
provided to executive and legislative bodies to review the criteria, def- 
initions and procedures. The determination of costs shou\ld therefore be 
made as early as possible in each even numbered year, but following any 
Special session in that year. 

Recommendation 9 : Thg Council recommends thay^he educational cost base 
include both. direct and indirect costs relal 



The indirect costs as- 
0 be excluded. 



to instruction during the 
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academic year,, plus the costs of studept services to the extent include 
in the budget on whi(:^ appropriations are. based. Elemegts excluded from 
the cost base wo^4>d^ Ij^lude ttie direct andjjidir^ costs of research and 
public service activiti^e^self sustaining activities* capitaV amortization 
costs, summer proems, intercollegiate athletics, auxiliary enterprises , 
financial aid grants and student actiYfty programs financed from servjces ^^ 
and activities fees . 

The Council also recommends that the full cost of educational services 

be determined for undergraduate students in gtccordan£g^1H |> ^ criteria, def- 

/ 

1 nit ions and procedures developed by the Courtc^T and reviewed by the Gov/ 
ernor or his Office of Program Plannlp^"^^ Management and subject 

to the final 'approval of an appropriate I'egislative committee or' committees 
The determination should be made as early as possible in e ach ev en numbered 

— — . — ^ ^ ~z ~ 

year, but following any special session in that year . * 



(10) What proportions or ratios should be appfied tg determine tuit^lon and . 
^ operating^ fees ? \ V] ^ ^ 
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The Stat^ of-'Wa^hingtdn uses a "mixed"" system -of financing postsecon- 
dary educationj'wherein both'the taxpayer and the students (and their 
families) share in the costs. In the course of this study, -the staff has - 
surveyed by. letter, phone and in person those states which r^elate 
fees to the cost of instruction. In addition, we have contacted a number 
of states who have proposed such a relationship, ^^^have also reviewed " 
the available literature on this subject (which is considerable). In no 
case have we'^found a definitive, uniformly accepted philosophic basis 
indicating the , proportion of total costs which should be borne by the 
student or the taxpayer. This was true in both the case of states which 



had impVemented a "cost sharing" system and those which Were exploring "such 
a system. • - . 

Arguments can be, and have been, made for the posi/ion that students 
should pay the .full cost of education beyond the high S|l;liool . Those favor- 
ing this position argue that the only quantifiable benefits are financial 
and accrue in greatest measure to -the individual. 'Equally strong arguments 
can be made th^t society should bear the whole cost 'of' as much education 
as an ind)vidual can attain due to the. psychic-societal benefits of an 
' educated citizenry*. i 

Host states,- however, havp taken the same approa,'ch = as Washington, that 
the cost of higher education or its benefits 'cannot be definitely attrib- 
utable ta either clientel — society or the student f- that it is a mixed 
cost producing mixed benefits, .the discussion then centered on what is a 
reasonable .and fair s.tiar6 for each. 

If the extremes of full cost pricing and zero tuition are not imple- w 

- mented- (and they have not been fully tmpleitiented in any state), it becx)mes-F^ V^' 

•- a matter of judgement as to the proportion of the instructional cost which 

-shoul'd b'fe borne by theaisers'of ihstructiorial services. '.AsVBowen .and j' - 

1 .' " 

Servelle** poijit out, "The controversy, is basically one of values and 

judgements. Neither side can overwhelm the other." They go" on to note 



*A /discussion of the various points of view are available In a number of 
papers and monographs. For further information, it Is suggested that the 
reader refer to the June, 1973 Carnegie Contnissioh report. Higher Educa- 
- tion: Who Pays? Who Benefits? Who Should Pay ? and. the ConmiSsion ' s " 
- April, 1974 supplemental statement,. Tuition . Both contain excellent 
-bibliographies. Chapt^er 2 of'the Council's report. Financing Postseco n- 
\ dary Education in the State of Washington , also' includes an extensive 
discussion of this, subject. 

**Bowen, Howard and Servelle,- Paul, Who Benefit s From H igher Education - And 
■ Who Should Pay? Washington, D.C. ERIC, 1972T '■ , — '■ '' 

er|c ^ , . -41- 
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'"5|ia't, "Basically the^fi nance of American higher education continues to be 

'a Tnixed system ... evolved to meet the exigencies of institutions and stu- 
djents and it has been a product of the complex cross-currents^trT American 
politics/' ; • 

Within this context, the determination of the proportion of • the cost 
oT educational services to be borne, by the tasers is a matter of judgement 
which' uUimate1y;mMSt be m^e by public policy makers, in this case the . \ 
legislature. .Under Senate Resolution 1975-131, .the Councfl is asked to 
make recommendations on this subject ^j keeping with its statutory respons- 
ibility to "study levels jDf fees and Charges to students and, when neces- 
sary, make reconmendations to the institutions, legislature and governor." 

(A) Undergraduate Resident Studgtits 

As the survey discussed in Section V indicates, those states which base 
tuition and fees on a f)ercentage of cost have tended to center on a twenty- 
five percent factor* for the four-year institutions 'and twenty percent in 
two-year institutions. Those states which have made recommendations on 

I 

this subject have tended to focus on a one-third factor for four-year insti- 
tutions^ which is consistent with th^ recommendations of the Carhegie Com- 



mission on^. Higher Educati'on. The Cjbmmis^ion recommended in Who Pays?. Who 
Benefits? Who Should Pay? a low or no tuition policy for community collejges 
and a one-third of cost position for four-year institutions. 

In its supplement Tuition (1974), the Carnegie Commission provided ex- 
tensive Information on the prd'portion of education and general expenditures** 



' , *Including Florida, when stjjdftnt aid and.student service fees are excluded'. 

/ **Exclijding research. This' base is somewhat larger than that recommended 
earlier since it includes extension and, public service and all general 
, . , . ^ institutional expenditures as OMosed to a pro rata sharing. 

erJc • . • ' 



borne by revenue from tuition and fees^which^provide education and general 

income. While the base is somewhat different, the proportions and the 

relationships among types of^ublic instit;utions are of interest. In 

^ 1971-72 the proportions vtere as follows: ^ - . 

^ Universities : , ./ 23.1%* 

• ^ Comprehensive Colleges and Universities 

and LibeY'dl, Arts Colleges 19.5% - 22.8% 

Two-Ye^r InsJ:itutiiDns 16.7% ^ 

' " * J • • i 

* In the'first two years after tuition and fees were last inx:rease(f in 

Washington, th^ sum of tuition and operating fees bore the following per- 
centage relationships to educational costs: universities, 25%; three state 
colleges, 21%; Evergreen, 12.5%; and community colleges, 17.5%. (See 
Table I for^a year by year breakdown.) 

The- information in Table VII on the follpwing pagie is provided to put 
the possible alternatives in perspective. Educational costs for 1975-76 
are estimated based on ^he 1972-73 study appLied to 1975--76 budgeted amounts 
and include tRe elements outlined in the discussion of the previous recom- 
mendation. Services and activities fees are shown at -existing .statutory . 
levels. ] ' ^ , • 

Recommendation 10 . Th e Council /or Postsecondary Educa tion r&comroends th at 

the total of tuittan and operating fees charged ta resident undergraduate 

students bear the following relationships to undergraduate educational costs 

(A) Universities, one-fourth or twenty-five percent ; ^ 
Three state colleges, one-fiftTor twenty percent ; 



Jhe Evergreen State College, one-fifth or twenty percent" ; and 
Community' colleges, one-sixth o Fjixte en and two-thirds percent l 



*The effect of the larger base is highlighted in that those institutions 
with wre research and public service activity were at 21 percent wh.ile 
the other subcategories ranged from 25 percent to 26 percent. 

' 60 . 
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TABLE VII / 

COMPARISON OF ALTERNATIVE PERCENTAGES 
Undergraduate Tuition and Opera ting Fees to Educational Costs* 

' — » • \ . . — 

Tuition and/ Services and 
. Operating Fees Acj:tvities Fees Total 



Universities 

Current (20.2%) 
15.0^^ 

16.7.% (one-sij(th) 
■' ^-0.0% (one-fifth) 
' 25.Qli(Dne-fourth)' 
30.0% 

33.3% (one-third) 
100.0% " 



• Three State College Average* * 

Current (17.2%) j 
15.0%, 

16.7% (one-sixth) / 
20.0% (one-fifth)/ 
•25.0% (one-fourthA ■ 



30.0% 
33.3% 
100.0% 



(one-third) 



The Evergreen State College 



Current (l0.9%j- ' 

l'5.0% • ■ ' 

16.f% (one-sixth) 

20.0% (grie-fifth) 

Z5.05cyfone-fourth) 

30.0^ , 

33i;3% (one-third^ 

ibo.0% ■ ■ ■ 



Community Colleges 



Current 
15.0% 

7% 
0% 
0% 
0% 



(14.5%) 



16. 
'20. 
25. 
30. 



33.3% 
100.0% 



(one-sixth) 
(one-f-ifth)^-' 
(one-^yjisthj 

(one-third) 



$ 453 


$111 1 


$ 564 


336 ' 


111 /• 


447 - 


374 


111 


485 


• 448 - 


111 ^ 


559. 


560 


111 


' 671" 


671 


111 


' 782 


745 ■ 


, 111 


856 


$2,238 


$111 . 


$2,349' 


$ 349 . 50 


$157.50 


^ $ 507 


304.50 


157.50 


' 462 


338.50 


157.50 


496 . 


405.50 


157.50 


563 


- 507.50 


157.50 


665 . 


608.50 


157.50 


766 


675.50 - 


- 157.50 


833 


$2,028.00 ■ 


• -$157.50 


$2,185.50 




0 





$ 349.50 
480 

533.50 
640 
800 
960 - 
1,066.50 
$3,200 



$157.50 
• 157.50 
157.50 
157.50 
157.50 
^ 157.50 
^15/. 50 
$r57.50 



$ 



20^.50 
212.50 
236.50 
283.50 
354.50 
. 425.50 
472.50- 
$1,417.'' 



$ 507 

637.50 
. 691 
807.50 
957. 5p 
1,117.50 
1,224 
$3,-357.50 



$ 43.50 - 


$ 249 


43.50 


256 


43.50- 


280 


43.50 


327 


1 43.^0 


398 


, 43.50 


469 


43.50 


516 


% 43.50 


$1,460.50 
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♦Educational ..co$ls shpwn are from Table I. 
**EWSC and WWSC pattern shown. CWSC operating fees ar^ $12* higher and services 



and activities fees are $12 lower 

L 
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Further, that the total tuition anc/operat;ing fees at The Evergre^ffbtate 
College not exceed those of t he universities. 

The Counciralso suggested that if these recoininendajfeions are iiriL^einented 
that The Evergreen State College Board of Trustees carefully coris>aer its 
level of services and activities fees and their^ inpap^ on tot^Ki charges 

y ■ / 

to students atte,nding that institution. ' 
/ The Council recognizes that other alternatives are possible, including 
higher objectives with a phase-in period , but belreves that the TecoiniTiended 



proportions reflect its basic policy and plan;nng recommendation^ and recog- 
nize practical realities. It could be contended, for example, ^'that the 
colleges and universities should^be at the same, percentage. Th« fact that 
the three colleges have made commitments to'lpng-term debt of auxiliary 
facljlHies should be taken into account. As the table imJicates, the total ^ 
charge at 25 percent would be $6^5, only $6 lower th^fn the universities." /^ 
•The application of the 20 pertent factor resiiKs in an overall relationship 
'to the universities which is in keeping, with the planning ob^jeet'ive/^ The 
recommended -level for community collec/es recognizes the commitnjent to access 
in the plan and the statutory] objective of keeping cost^ normally within the^ 
students' edonomic means^ 

(B) Vietnam Veterans . \ 

puring the dfebate on tl^e' 1971 tuitiqn and fee increas^measu/re, the ^ 
legislature amended the [Proposal to exerijpt veter^^ of ^e Vietnam conflict 
frpm the payment of any increase in tuition fees above levels in effect 
in March 1971. The exemption applies only to resident students. The dif- 
ferences in- charges to these individual? and oth^r resideht students is as 
folJowsr I 
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Universities i 

Undergraduate ' 
Graduate 

State Colljeges 

Undergraduate 
Graduate 

Community Colleges 



Ijesidjsnt 



Vietnam 
Veteran 



Percent 



Dollar 
Difference 



$.564 


$432 


76.6% 


$1-32 


624 


432 


69,2% 


.192 


$507 


$360 • 


71.0% 


$147 


567 , . 


360 


.63.5% 


207 


$249 


$210 


84.3% 


$ 39 



The Council h^s taken the following factors into account in making its 
recommendation on this fee category: . ^ * 

(1) The eligibility of these students for G. I. Bill. benefits which 
^ tota] $2700 for a ten month period for sirvgle veterans; 

(2) The desirability of, equity in a system whjere tuition and operat- 
ing fees are based lOn a proportion of educai>onal costs; and 

(3) Its overall policy of opposing waiver^ whidh ^e not based on 

\ . ^ ^ 
financial rveed..-^ 

Recommendation 11: The Council recommends that the 



f 



atute exempting 



nam veterans from tuition and fee increases be repeaJ ed and that ~thes( [ 



Viet- 



i n dividua-ls pay the sarnie tuition and fees as ot her n ?sident s tu dents . ' 



(C) Graduate Students and Students Ertrolled on; Medital and Dental Prj)grams 
Insofar as glakiuate and medical jLd dental studLnts are concerned, we 
believe that ther:e/is good reas6Q to iise-a procedure whic^esults in higher 
charges but not/fri the Same proportions as undergraduat^. These programs 
can be controlled in terms of tke public's interest;^ the amour^t of highly 
trained tfidividuals in certain fields. The state has no overall commitment 
to acces^t in this area but has a specific interest in the results of grad- 
uate and professional education. ^' 
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\nother factor to be considered is the lack of student aid for these | 
students, many of whom have already incurred long-term debt ijri^their under- 
graduate education. Until such time as the many questions as to the state's 
.interest in graduate and professional education is resolved and effective 
financial aid can be made availablj, the Council suggests that these rates 
be set as a proportion- of the rates^ for resident ^^Q^ents using the current 
relationships as a guide. This approach is illustrated for graduate stu- • 
dents in Table VIII on the following page. 

Recommendatioh 12 : The Council recommends tha^ the tuitio'n and operating 
fees charged to/graduate students be based on one hundred fifteen percent 
of the tuition and operating fees paid by undergraduate students . 
Recommendation 13 : The Council recommends that the tui.tion and operating 
^es charged to students enrolled in *j!)rograms leading to .the degrees of 



doctor of medicine. 



Joctor of dental surgery and doctor of, veterinary med- 



icine be based on onp hundred sixty percent of thfe tuition and operating 



7eespaid by undergraduate students 



(D) Nonresident Students 



Two factors have substantially added to the complexity of the quest 
of nonresident tuition and fees: 

(1) The reduction of the age of majority (for most purposes) to 
eighteen, and the increasing number of older age student^s in 
public institutions of higher education. 

(2) Residency laws (for tuition and fee purposes) have been modified 
in nearly all states to conform with court decisions or to 
reflect the practical realities of an adult, mobile 'populatiori. 



on 
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£OST PfR FTE GR/\t*TE STljlDE\rlAND 
SUGGESTED METHOi^OF CALCULAMuG 
TUITION AND OPERATING' FEES 



1972-73 

Percent Increase in Cost to 15(75-76 
Evtimated 1975-76 Cost Per Student 
Current Tu^ition and Operating P,ees 



' Universities 

$3,286 
30% 
$4,255 
$513 (12.0?;) 



State College s 

$2,692 
26% 
$3,399 
$409.50 (12.0^0 



^ Impact of Alternative Percentage s 



^ Uni versi ties 

Current (12. 0^) 
15.0'.' 
•16.7. 
^0.0^4 
25.0% 
30.0:4 
33.3?; 
100.0^ 

Three State Colleges 

Current (12-02^J 

15. Ov 

16.7-: 

20.0^-:. 

25.0=, 

30.0". 
■'33.3; . 
lOO.Oo 



Tuition and 
Operating Fees 

$ 513 
638 

711 I 
■ 851 
1,064 
1,276 ' 
1,418 
$4,255 



$ 409.50 
509.50 
- 566.50 
679.50 
849.50 
1,019.50 
1,132.50 
$3,399.50 



Services and 
Activities Fees 

$ 



Total 



$ 



624 
749 
822 
962 
1,175 
1,337 
1,529 
$4,366 



$157.50 
i§7.50 
157. 5fi- 
157.50 
157.50 
157.50 
157.50 

$157.50 



$ 



567 
- 667 
724 
837 
1,007 
1,177 
1,290 
$3,557 



Suggested Method 

- Universities 



Undergraduate Tuition an?! Operating 

Fee • ■ ' 

Graduate Factor 

Graduate Tuition and Operating Fee 
Services and Activities Fees 



$560 (25%) 
115^0 

$64'4 (15^;) 
$111 

$755 



State Colleges 

$405.50 (20%) 
115% ' 
$466*. 50 (14=:) 
;i57.50 



$624.00 



• * 
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At the same tjime, public institutions have been dependent 6n the 
higher tuition and fees paid by nonresidents for continuing support of 
higher education operation's. In. Washington, the annuaV amount of addi- 
tional revenue from this source is approximately $6.3 million. 

In /iew of the conplexity of the issues affecting tuition and operating 
fees charged to nonresidents, the Council requested a special- report con- 
cerning this subject. The report is presented in its entirety as Appendix 
F, and is" the b*sis for the following Council recommendations, 
Recormendation 14 : The Counci^l recommends that effective Fall, 1979, tui - 
tion and operating fees for the two universities and the staters comnunity 
colleges be established at 9^ percent of educational costs. Further, that 
during the 1977-79 'biennium the current nonresident tuition and operating 
fees be increased to reflect an additional amount equal to one-.third- of the 
difference- between th^ estifnated 1979 r^te^ and the curretit rates . 
Recommendation 15 : The Council recommends that^effective Fall, 1979, tui- 
tion and operating fees for the state colleges be established at 75 percent 
of educ-ational costs. Further, that during the 1977-79 .biennium the current 
nonresident tuition and opera tincNfees Be increased to re f 1 ect an addit i on a 1 
amount egual .to one-third of the difference betwegn the estimated 1979 rate 
and the current rates: provided, that the tuition and operating fees 
charged J:o nonresident students at The Evergreen State College not exceed -^ 
the amount" char^^ed by the^two universities .' -j ' ' ^ 
Reconmeadation 16 : The Council recommends that each institution ensure that 



all applic ations for reclnssif kation are supported by documented evidence - 



and that such evidence is maintained as part of the institution's records 
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1 

for each applicant, wtth parti ^ 


■1 ■ ■ 

:ular reference toward documented proof of 


domicile. 

Reconnendation 17: Ttie Counci' 


1 ■ ' ■ ■ • ' -1 

1 recommends that the Council staff active 




• < 

pursue the study and presentat* 


1 , 1 

ion of reciprocity and regional program op 


- 


tions as outlined in the Planning and Policy Reconmendations. 



\ 




VII. WAIVERS OF TUITION AND FEES 

f 

f 

Senate Resolution 1975-131 asks the Council for recommendations deal 
ing with waivers of-tuition and/or ,feef for various categories of individ 
uals now sel; forth by statute. As the following inv^tory illustrates, 
there are thirteen such programs aiding over 11,000 people through^ need 
based waivers, special exemptions or full or partial waivers due to the 
individual's status or relationship. 

With the assistance of the State Board for Community Co-llege Educa- 
tion, Council staff, surveyed the two- and four-year institutions to dete 
mine the degree to which each program is being used.- Although in^some 
cases estimates have been used, the totals are reasonably reflective of 
the extent of use. That Jnformation, along With a brief description of 
each program, follows; ^ - 

{ 1 ) " Three Percent" Waiver Program: RCW 28B.15.530 

Provides that institutions maj^ waive tuition, operatingf and services 
and activities fees for nefedy or disadvantaged Washington residents 
and that the total amount of all such waivers shall not exceed three 
percent of total collections exclusive of the added apount paid by 
nonresidents. Th^^^^N^'was instituted in igff and is in opera- 
tion as a basic part of the state's financial aid effort. Approxi- 
mate number of student's aided in 1974-75*: 5,656. 

(2). Blind Students Assistance: 1^' Z8B. 10.210 

_^ Provides that no blind student shall be enlarged any tuition or labor- 
atory fee by any state institution. This program dates back to 1935 
and is supplemented by appropriations for other assistance which are 
. made to the Council. Approximate number of students aided in 1974-7 
40. ' 
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(3) High ^School CompTetion: RCW 28B. 15. 520-525. 

' ATJqws coTTinunity colleges to waive tuition, operating and services 
and activities fees for needy students pursuing a^high school diploma 
or certificate. Authorized in 1969 attd administered as a part of the 
three percent program. Several attempts (including an appropriations ^ 
act proviso) have been made to eliminate the "need" criteria. Ap- 
proximate number o'f students aided in 1974-75: 1,218. 

(4) Children of Law Enforcement Officers or Fire Fighters Deceased or 
' Totally Disabled in the Line of Duty: RCW 28B. 15.380, 28B. 15.520 

and 28B.40.361 

Allows waiver of tuition, operating and services^ and^actfvi ties fees 
for such children over the age of nineteen years. Initiated in 1973. 
No students identified as being aided in 1974-75. 

Various Veterans Programs* 

(5) Children of Deceased or Totally Incapacitated Veterans: RCW 288.10.250 
Provides that no "tuition" shall be charged to such children wfien cer- 
tified by the Council for Postsecondary Education. T+ie program began 
in 1937 and is stiJJ^ in operation. Approximate number of students 
aided in 1974-75: 712. 

(6) Children of POW's or HIA's: RCW 288.10.265 

Provides that jio tuition, operating or services and activities fees 
shal 1 be charged to children of persons who lived in Washington and 
were classified as a prisoner of war or was missing in action in 
Southeast Asia or l^rea after 1971. Enacted in 1972* Approximate 
number of students aided in 1974-75: \5. 



*In addition to reduced rates for 10,913 veterans of the Vietnam conflict. 
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(7) Veterans Who Have Exhausted Federal Benefits (Universities and St ate 
Collgqes Only):, RCW 288.15.380(17 and 286.407367 

f 

Authorizes the waiver of tuition, operating and services and activi- 
ties fees for such resident veterans and the waiver of half of the 
amount for nonresidents. Authorized in 1947 and amended in 1969, but' 
has not been generally implemented. Approximate number of students 
aided in 1974-75: 31 (University of Washington only). 

Waiver Programs: Universities 

(8) Foreign Students, Universities: RCW 23B. 10.200 

Provi^t^s the two universities mar^ each award up to 100 scholarships 
per year to foreign students through waiver of tuition, operating and 
. , services and activities fees. This prograjn began in 1945 and is in 

operation. Approximate number of%udents aided in 1974-75- 182 

^1 

(9) University Staff Members: RCW 23B. 15.380(2^> . . , 

- .\ • ^ \ ' , 

Provides that members of the staffs of the .two universities ma^ re- 

% geive waivers o^ tuition, operating and services and activities fees. 
The authorization dates back to 1921 and is in operation on a selec- 
tive basis. Approximate number of students aided in 1974-75* 1,019 
(University of Washingtcyn only). 

(10) Public Scho6l Teachers Su sin3_CadetTeachers From the University 
• of Washington: RCM 28B. 15.380(3) '■ ^ ^ 

■ Similar waivers as in (9) above are authorized. '^No students identified 

as being aided in 1974-75. 

Waivers' of Nonresident Fees: RCW 28B. 15.014 

Certain classes of people are entitled by this statute to classification , 
as Washington residents for fee, purposes: 

60. 
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(11) Any person who is employed not less than twenty hours per at an 
institution, and the children and souses of sucJ^l^ersons. Approx- 
imate number of studenlts^.^^ajile4^^ 1,822. 

(12) Military perspnne]^,.>dti^ederdi^ employees residing or stationed in 
the State of Washington, and the children and spouses of such mili- 
tary personnel and federal employees. Approximate number of students 
aideb in 1974-75:' 558. ^ ^ 

(13) All^terans, as defined in RCW 41.04.005 whose final permanent duty 
station was in the State of Washington so long as such veteran is 
receiving federal vocational or educational benefits conf^red by 
virtue of his military service. Approximate number of students aided 
in 1974-75: 79. - 

The total number of students aided by these programs in 1974-75 was 1U322. 

As the above listing indicates, the tuition and fee statutes of Wash- 
ington 'are not applied to the same extent to all ctasses of people. ' Exemp-< 
tions have been used to compensate or reward groups, recognize need or a 
perceived social! obligation or provide a fringe benefit. Classification 
of nonresidents ^ residents has been used to recognize federal employee 
transfer policies and to provide immediate resident classification for in- 
stitutional employees iftcluding graduate teaching assistants. 

As a general pal icy, the Council opposes waiver programs which are not 
need based and where no overriding educational need exists. The Council 
recognizes that the legislature has determined that specific groups should 
be accorded an educational benefit by virtue of service or circumstances, 
but feel s^ that these programs should be periodically reviewed to determine 
whether these programs are still necessary. 
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Reconwendation 18 : The Council recommends that the legislature carefully 
review each tuitictfi and fee waiver program with the objective of retaining 



only those which ire based on need. To the extent that tuition and fee 
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waivers are continued, they shouldlbe made more visible in order to pro- 
vide an opportunity for contihuing review. The Council therefore recommends 
that each tuition and fee waiver program should be listed in the Governor's 
budget along with the number of students aided in each year. The cost of 
the program, in terms of lost revenue, should also be indicated. Those 
programs which are continued should not be optional but sh ould be consis- 
tently applied within critgna or limits set forth by the law establishing 

the program . 

*. 

« 

Recommendation 19 : The Council specifically recommends .that the legislature , 

jn its 1977 regular session, abolish or modify the following programs : 

(A) Public School Teachers Supervising Cadet Teachers From The University 
of Washington: KCW 28B.15.380(3)u Repeal is recommended . 

This program is not now in use and is not planned to be used to the 

best of our knowledge. 

(b) University Staff Members: RCW 288.15.380(2) Repeal is recommended . 

Several other four-year instit^jtions have adopted reduced rate sched- 

ules for staff members enrolled part-time; usually in courses related 

^ to their employment. The desirability of staff development is not 

questioned, however, it is fe^t^that either the reduced rate approach 

shou^ld be used, that the program be funded as the staff development 

activities of state agencies are^jfunded, or that a possible approach 

combiningHjie two alternatives be developed', In either case, it is 

recommended that^CK 28B-. 15.380(2) be repe'^Ted'. 
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He) Veterans Who Have Exhausted Federal Beriefits\ RCW 288.15.380(1) and 
286.40.361 Repeal is recoironended except for students, currently en- 
rolled . 

This program is now in use only at the University otl W&shington where 
31 World War 1^1 veterans- are now receiving waivers. \he Couiicil rec- 
ommends that the program be terminated at such time as these individ- 

^ A 

uals have ccfmpTeted their courses of study and ttjat the program not .be 

initiated at any other institution.^ \^ 

(D) Blind Students Assistance: RCW 28B.10.215 Amending the statute is 
recomroefided to eliminate the waiver and increase the direct allocatTon 
amount . ^ 

Currently only the tuition and laboratory fees are waived. The stu- 
dents receiving this aid are also cohered by vocational rehabilitation 
or the Council's direct aid program, which is authorized by this stat- 
ute. Both support programs could pay the tuition and laboratory fees 
(in the case of vocational rehaf)ilitation, Tederal funds make up the 
major share) and the waiver provisions can be abolished and the blind 
students would not be adversely affected if'^th^^l location amounts in 
/ the statute were increased. 
, Rqfcommendation 20 : The Council recommends no change in the foreign student 
scholarship program authorized by RCW 23B. 10.200 but recommends to the 
Uni versity of Washington that they take steps to -increase the number o f 
awards made on a reciprocal basis (as expressed in the original statute ) 

and recommends to both universities >that the awards to students already en- 

> ^ — ' ' 

rolled be iNjmited to the difference between resident^and nonresident fe,es 
unless justified on 'the basis of documented financia l need . 
Recommendation 21 : The Council recommends additional legisla1?ion which 
would allow ten fAjfl awards per state college, such awards to be tnade 

83 



through dx^recognized exchange organization such as the Institute for Inter- 
national Education . * * 

The above recommendations are based upon an intensive review of the . 

♦ 

operation of the foreign- student scholarship program and the e)(tent 
foreign student enrollments. The following discussion reflects the/find 
ings of that review.." 



/ 



Background 



\ 



As originally enacted in 1945, the program ^rovided_/o scholarships 



• and required an assurance of reciprocity from the foreign nation. In f949, 
the number of awards was increased to' 100 and i*i 19&9 trie .reciprpci ty/pro- 
vision was_ deleted in the recodification of Title/28. RCW (Ch-apter 22^, 
Laws of 1969, 1st E|x. Sess.)., As a nWtTeFbf f^ct, virtually no foreign' 
countries charge nonresident fees because, i/ most cases, their institu*- 
tions are supported by the national governtTient. Texas has certified 92 
TCTintries that -charge less than $400 per year to I. S. students. To the 
best of our knowledge, no substantial questions have been rai^sed in' legis- 
lation concerning this program In the/last several years. 

. Program Operation / 

In reviewing the operation off the program at the two universities, 
^, two different patterns became ev^ent. At Washington State Universjty, 
, between two-thirds and three-fourths of the -awards are tied to exchange 
^ programs initiated by WSU or .Various international organizations such a^ 
the Institute of International. Education. The remainder are-^ranted to 
^ foreign students who have been attending the institution. 

^ The, University of W^shi.pgton, on the other hand, reserve ^bout one- 
fourth of its awards for excjiange programs and reserve three-fourths for 
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continuing^ students. In making awards to continuing students^/the Uni- 
versjty of Washin^toft uses* the student's grade point a<nerag^^(6PA7 t,o » 
determine the ranlyng.- Students 'with the highest-GPA receive top priority 
for awards. - The amount of the'award depends on^ the financial need of the 
applicant.-' Currently, 31 students who vfere on- the priority list either 
•we r§'' initially gjcen partial awards or forfeited full awards^Sad received* 
a partial grant. "In addition, .12 other students .wef-e granted palatial, 
awards i seven of which were* e^rgency grants. * . . ' 

Washington State University makes relatively few partial awards 5ut 
appears, to give f4nan(;ia>} n^ed greater weight in 1;he selection process. . 



White agadepfffc performance is 



a significant factor, leadership and "con- 



tribution to intercul tural communications" are'taken into account. As. at 

* 

the. University of Wash-ingtofi,^ Washington State University also makes a 
limited number of emergency ajwards. In both institutions the majority ^of 
,the jawards are for^a one-yeaj^ period or less. 

T^rograms in Other Sfates r . . " . 

.**The tabJle on the following gage identifies those s4:ates which provi3e 
foreign student scholarship aid as reported in Minnesota's '.cibmqiitment to 
InternatiQnal Education , March \197:^. This document preceded the, enactment 
of legislation in Minnesota proyi/Jing' for waiver of tuition for foreign 
Students in Minnesota institutions. 

In addition to' this information, telepho'ne. contacts were made witl> 
officials in Texas, Oregon and Minnesota concerning legislation enacted*' 
sinc^ 1973. ' . • 

In Oregon, the. statutes permit use-of ten percent of, all nonresident 
fee income for fee rfinftissions to foreign students -based on .need. Currently 



TABLE IX^ 

METH(K)S FOR PRaVIDING FOREIGN STUDENT SCHOLARSHIP Alp 

(Computed Only For University Systems — 
'Not for Individual Colleges arn'd Universities) 



r 



- ^ FOREIGN STUDENT SCHOLARSHIP IN OTHER STATES ^ | 
(Applicable only to university systems not to individual institutions) 
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1. Applicable to v^o of three state 6. 
universities. 

2. State CoUege System and the * ^ 7. 
%iiversity Systems. 

3. University System only. 8. 

4. One percent of the total student 
enrollment at the State Colleges 

% only. . 

5. Two percent of tota) student ^' 10. 
eftrollment at the SONY System. 



^1 



Five percent of total Fall term en- 
rollment. 

Equivalent to ll[)0 scholarships per 
university. * 

**6ood Neighbor" scholarship for Latin 
Americans. Preferred rate of tuition 
for foreign students. ' ' 

One hundred per state Institution. 

One percent of tptal enrollment — 
applicable only for former state 
colleges now part ot the University 
System. 



rce: o Minnesota's Comniftment to Internttional 
Center /March 1973. _ 
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the program covers 753 students; using $805,000. Of these students, 33 
percent are graduate students utilizing 20 percent of the funds. Each of 
the seven' senior institutions are allocated a portion of available funds, 
based on their foreign student enrollment as welll as on the need of an 
institution to recruit for a cultural mix. Th/! awards range from $100 to 
a full remission of all tuition and fees. 

Minnesota statute's provide that (1) . iryStitutions may grant resident 
status^for tuition and fee purposes to fo/eign' students ^fter' their first 
year J n Minnesota, provided that the totSl number of these students shall 
not excee^^e-half of one percent of /otal full-time equivalent fall term 
enrollment/, and that they further be^ased on demonstrated financial need; 
(2)'*an emergency scholarship fund \i available to public and private insti- 
tutions eligible for the sta1;e gr/nt-fn-aid program and which have foreign 
students enrol led , ,f or the purpose of enabling them, to achieve and maintain 
a desijrable culturjiil mix in their student populations; (3) institutions are 
aiitho/izfed to graijlt resident status to foreign students who are recipients 
of scholarshiip 'funds contribut(?d by Minilesota individuals, organizations 
or corporations in suffici&nt .amounts to cover such reslident tuition fees 
in the institutions concerned; "(4) institutions djre authorized to establish 
procedures yihich would require recipients of grants under the above pro- 
•grams to return to their 'countries upon conclusion of^ their education and 
tJ^aining; and (5) an appropriation from the general fund of $80,000 for the 
purpose of implementing the provisions of (2) above. 

The procedures established With regards to provision (4) above state 
^^that grants to foreign students are first rjade in thp form of loans, which 
are forgiven, if 1:he students retura home, rlf they elect to- stay in the 
United States, or return withVn five years » they must pay back the loan, 



/ 



/ 



All Texas public institutions have a separate per credit, hour c/iarge 
for foreign students as opposed to other nonresidents. The statute enacted, 
in June 1975 {provides that students from countries that charge less than or" 
equal to, $200 pir semester for U. S. citizerf students will pay $^4 per 
credit hour at Texas institutions, or fees not to exceed $200 per semester^ 
There are currently 92 countries that! have been certified as c/iarging less 
than or equal to $200 .per semester ^y the Texas Coordinating Board. Stu- 



dents from countries other than those 



certified pay the Regular nonresident 



dents 
less 



enrolled prior to June 1975 whose institutipn (i authorized to charge 



han $40 but not less than $14 based -on the student's determined need 



1 ' ' ^ I ' 

Extent of Foreign Student Enr ollment ' i ^ 

j — ■ ■ , * ' ^ 'J 

^s Table X on the following page indicates, there are. 1^549 foreign, 

" i 

studeits currently enrolled in Washington'^ two universities and 312 foreign^ 

students enrolled at the four state Colleges*. Atthdugh no information' wa^ 

, . 1/ , ' / 

available as to the number paying nonresid^t "iFeas or the proportion who 

are \iietnamese or Cambodian refugees. at the| fommunit^ 'colleges, 2,663 stu-* 
dents 



Cone 



in the community colleges .are, from fcjreign countries, 
usions . ' = 



/ 



/ I 



rate of $40 per credit hour.. lExcepted from this pro\iSion are those. stu- ^ 



As was indicated previously, the Councjil''^ general policy in ev^Uating i 
waivfer prograroS^is that they should be bas^d orl need or have a, subs^fanti^l" // 
educktional benefit of an overriding natur^. . Ihsofar as' the exchange based 



* I, • o - 

'*This .incliMdes 190, Canadian students enrol led .at iWefstern Washington State 
College. , . ■ . ' (| . • '/ 
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portion of the foreign studeniU scholarship program is concerned, one or the 
other of these criteria are met. 

It is difficult to. support a full waiver for ^fu^ents already enrolled 
^ and 'net under some exchange ^^gram. For example, a foreign student who is 
awarded an assistantship and works twenty hours a week^will still have to " 
pay resident fees. His counterpart who attends the institution and qualifies 
— — ^ the waiver will normally pay^o^fees'. While bith universities take need 
into account, it is suggested that there be a more consistent perl icy em- 
ployed which wou'ld limit awards to students already enrolled to the differ- 
ence brh^en resident and nonresident fees unless justified on. the basis of 



do^(^nted 



need. 



The fore)X|n student\ enrollment in the state colleges is from a limited 
number of countries. In order to assist those Jjistitut+ons incre^^wig 
the opportunities for diversified cultural interchange between Washington 
students and those from other countries, it is appropriate to-extehd the 
of the schoTaf^Tftp program to tlie state colleges. To ensure that 



the Council's overall -criteria are met, it is sugg ested that the awards be 
-inatte''t?>rough a recognized exchange organization sui^jl^^^h^ Institut^^/ar 
International Education^ ^--^^ 
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SEfiATE RESOLUTION 
1975 • 131 

By Senators Sandison, Goltz, Benitz, Scott, Odegaard, Oonohue and Guess 

WHEREAS, It is recognized that the benefits of public higher edu- 
cation are shared by both the individual who enrolls and society in 
general; and 

VHEREAS, There has been considerable public debate, both irlthin the 
state and nationally, concerning the portion of the cost of an individual's 
Instruction which should be borne by the student and the state; and ' 

WHEREAS, Tuition and fees in Washington's public universities, col- 
leges, and coninunlty colleges, are established as detailed rate schedules 
within the statutes and have been adjusted in the past prinarily in re-' 
sponse to financial problems facing higher education and not in terns of a 
standard policy as to the share of costs which should be borne by the 
student; and 

WHEREAS, A unifom, well understood nethodology for detemining the 
costs related to instruction of students in universities, colleges and 
connunity colleges is necessary in order to consider policies in thfs area; 

,liOM^ THEREFORE^ B£ IT RESOLVED. That the Senate Higher Education , 
and Ways and Means Coninittees shall, with the cooperation of the Council 
for Post-secondary Education and various public universities and state 
colleges, the State Board for Connunity College Education, the Office of 
Progran Planning and Fiscal Kanagenent, and legislative staff, develop, 
test and reCoomend a standard method of determining the costs of higher 
education which relate t^ instruction of students, both inclusive and 
exclusive of relate<L^ital costs. Such methodology should contain pro-^ 
vision for estimating per student costs for the blenniim following legis-' 
lative appropriatiONS of fdnds for higher education institutions. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Council for Pdst-secondary Educa- 
tion shall survey the methods used by those states which relaU student 
tu1ti<^ and fee% to higher education costs, along with the policies of 
those states as to^he portion which is to be borne by students.* 

BE IT FURTHtff\8gQ|p¥a), That the Council for Post-secondary Educa- 
tion shall make recoomendations concerning the proportion of cost which 
shcftjld be borne by the various-categories of students in Washington's 
public universities, state colleges and comnunity colleges, including 
reCOiPiendations dealing with wtivers of tuition and/or fees for various 
categories of individuals now set forth by statute. 

BE IT,FUfeTHER RESOLVED,. The Council for Post -secondary Education 
shall submit a preliminary report of its fir^ings and reconendations to 
the Senatf Conplttee on Higher Education of orbefore November 1» 1975^ andj 
*a final report by nbt later tJ^an January I, 1975. 





1 



fa 
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SE IT FURTHER RESaVEt), That a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted .tfrmediately upon adoption by tt>€ Secretary of the Senate to the 
House of Representatives, the Council for Post-secondary Education, State 
Board for CocrFnunity Cone<]e Education, and the Office of Prograti Planning 
and Fiscal Management. 



id 



I, Sid Snyder, Secretary of the' 
Senate, do hereby certify that this 
is a true and correct copy of 
Senat^ Rj^salatiop 1975-131? adopted 
' 'Senate^ Oune 9, 1975. 




SID SNYDER 

Secretary of the Senate 
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SURVEY OF SYSTEMS USED BY STATES 
WHICH BASE TUITION AND FEE RATES 
ON A PROPORTION OF INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS 
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SURVEY OF SYSTfMS USED BY STATES 
WHICH BASE TUMON AND FEE RATES 
ON A PROPORTION OF INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS 



Appendix B contains the detailed results of the survey conducted by 

^ ' I 

the Council in response to Senate Resolution 1975-131. The resolution 

directed the Council to determine those states' which relate tuition and 

fees to instructional costs and the policies of those states. 

As a result of a review of research which^4MuLbeen done j^n this area, 

we were able to use the information gathered by the Virginia Council of 

Highefr' Education in October, 1974. In that survey, the Virginia Council 

asked, each state if it set its tuition levels as a percentage of the cost 

oV educational programs. After securing the survey results from the Statef 

ofwirginia, they were combined with information already available in our 

office, through this process we were able to elimin^tte thirty- two states. 

The remaining eighteen states were then surveyed by Council staff. These 

states were categorized as follows: 

(1) Tha$e states for which information was not clear as to whether they 
had a policy which related student charges to cost. These were: 
Arizona, Idaho, Minnesota, Maryland, Nebraska, and Rhode Island. 

(2) Those states which were considering such a policy: Florida, IllinoiSt> 
Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Utah and Virginia. 

(3) '* Those states where there was a definite indication that fees were set 

io relation to instructional costs: Colorado, Kansaj, New Hampshire 



\ . and Wisconsin, 



As a result of the 'survey,-' we have determined that si>^-J<ates cur- 
ently have operational systems or approaches .which re^te s^dent .gei^eral 



purpose fe^es (commonly called tuition) to the cost of instruction. These 
states (Colorado, Florida, Kansas, New Hampshire, Oregon and Wisconsin) 
were also contacted in person or by telephone* - ; 



The summary that follows provides a state-by-state /eviiew of the 
pra/rfic^s and approaches used in the establishment of tuition and fees 
in lyie six states. 



Colorado Syste m of Calculating Tuition and F^es 

The approach to tuition charges in Colorado seems to be functioning 
well and wlth'''a minimutfl of controversy. The methodology used sets tuition 
for the current academic year at a percentage of the es^timated to{aT^'Edu- 
cation and General" expenditures for the previous fiscal year. 

The tuition policies in effect in Colorado were established by the 
.\ legislature several years ago. Colorado.^ resident tuition rates are set 
at 25 percent of cost while nonresidents pay 100 percent of cost at the 
f9yr-year institutions. For resident students in the two-year sector, 
tuition is 20 percent of costs on a weighted average basis for the two- 
g^- year state institutions as a whole. In the foiir-year sejKtor, resident 

tuition is based upon the cost of each institution indiYinuall ly. For non- 
residents yie cost base in all institutions (two-year ani folr-year) is 
that for each individual institution. Some relatively small exceptions' 
have been approved by the legislature: it the community colleges in the 
southern part of the s'tate, nonresident tuition has been reduced to 65 
p€frcent of cost; r|j|^d€nt and nonresident tuition at the Colorado School 
of Miives has been based on Boulder tuition. Tuitions at the Schoal of . 
Medicine anii the C.S.U. School of Veterinary Medicine are established at 
12.5 percent ^f the direct costs for residents and 50 percent Of the 

76 ' 
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direct costs for nonresidents. Tuitions at the School of Nursing are 25 
percent of the direct costs for residents and 100 percent for nonresidents 
The -tuition for the Dental School is 100 percent Of direct costs with 87.5 
percent waived for resident students who agr^ee to practice after gradua 
in an area of the state determined by fTie Regents to b^in need of den 
tists. 

Colorado tuition and fees are divided into two segments, ^"tuition" 
and "student fees". The percentage factors determine the former while 
the latter vary among tlie institutions. Tuition is analogous to Washing- 
ton's operating, fee and student fees are similar to^ our services and 
a^ctivities fee. In contrast to the State of Washington, no stu<4nt,fees 
are dedicated to construction or bond redemption. ' 

Although the basic concept of setting tuition rates as a percentage 
of educational costs within the institutions is not an issue, the mech- 
anics and procedures used are currently under review. ' For instance, only 
the'community colleges have a standard tuition charge based on composite 
instructional costs. All the four-year institutions have differing tui- 
tion rates based on their Individual expenditure patterns. A question 
exists as to whether the compo^site apprQach should be used for; groups .©f 
four-year institutions. There is also concern as to th.? varying 1 eVel s 
of student fees charged at the institutions. Each institution has com- 
plete autonomy' in .setting student fees and consequently there are Wide 

disparities amon^^institutions. _J-— ^ — ^ 

\ \ ' ^ 

The Colorado Commission on Higher Education is also studying a number 

of policy modif ication? Including: a surcharge for students enrolling for 

more than 18 credits; standardization of the definition of a full-time 




,student for fee'purposes; and modifying the cost base or increasing the 
percervtage to be paid by students. Overall fiscal problems were cited as 
the reasons for the review. ' _ . 

The cost base used by Colorado is an estimate of expenditures for the 
year prior to the year/ in which the tuition rates will be in effect. In- 



eluded ^re all state supported activ 



ties-^ther than Extension and Public 



Service. Recovery of ^nd1rect costs Velated to research is deducted. No 
facilities use cost (amortization) is included other than on-going main- 
tenance. The cost base is reviewed with the Joint Budget Committee (JBC) . 
of the legislature prior to establ ishing- the specific rates. . * • 

The process was prescribed by the JBC and appears to be well under- 
Stood by its members. No change tother than, possible procedural modifi- 
cations) is anticipated. The percentage factors used by Colorado are not 
based on any analysis of rel|.^ive benefits to the student and the state. 
When established, the 25 percent fac^r produced a tuition whicf^the legis- 
lature felt was comparable to rates in states with which they compare. 



Florida System of Calculating Tuition and Fees 

' In Florida-, postsecondary education is made up of twoii&tiric't groups, 
yi^^'^ rofir ynity college system h n^ ?fl nijtinnnmntr^^rtTrh^^ each with its own 
governing board. The related state agency has only a coordinating role. 
The public four-year institutions (sta^te university system), on the other ' 



hand, have a single governing board. 

The studentJ'ee structure for the four-year institutions is consider- 
ably more complex than implied in the summary provided in. the January 1976 
staff report. After Florida officials had ample opportunity to review, 
comment and provide Coundil staff with supplemental data, it became clear 



that their fee structure actually consisted of ^four components containing 
seven fee categories. A "Matr>djlation Fee" is analogous to Washington's 
"Ot)erating Fee\ Their "Building Fee" and "Capital Improvement Trust Fund 
Fee" taken'together are similar to Washington's "Tuition" category. (In 
contrast to ^^he other states survey^/ Flprida does dedicate 'a portion of 
their student fees to, cagital cons'tjruction and/or bond redertiption. ) 

; ' . ' i. • • 

Florida's "Activity and Service^" Fe^" is^ analogous to Washington's "Services 
and Activities Fee". In addition, however, Florida h$s a "Student Finarr- [ 
cial ^id Fee", a ^'General< Student Aid-Fee'* ajr^a "Student Financial*' Aid 
Trust Fund Fee" which have no counterpart in the Washington .fee structure. . 

The current *pol icy. 5f relating tuition and fee thkrges to instructional 
costs la the public four-ye^r institutions wets developed and proposed^ to ^the 
Florida legislature by the Board of Reg^ats during the 1975 .legislative ' 
session. Executive *and ^legislative revenue estimates for. the State univer- 
sity system for the current fiscal .year werfe based on the criteria as pre- 
sented by the Boar^l. Communfty colle'ge student feeTates, however, continue 
to be^set locally withdn^the state guidel inq which allows for. d range of 
$8.00 to $12.00 per quarter hour.. ' . / 

Florida student .fee* rates are based on^ a fharge for eac-h credvt hour. 
► The de<:ermi nation Of instructional costs is also based on a- beV student • 

\^ • , . • ^ * , - • > ^ ; • ' . 

credit h?fur cQSt. The state' university, system uses Uhe' budgeted student 

credit hours -related to. each/student level and the •conresponding af)pr()- / 

• priated dpllans for the ^'fio r f\scal year to- calculate inslu^uction co^ts-! 

These costs serve as th^e^bjisg .iriv determining the s*tudent f«e charge?* for * 

the current year/, /Stated anothef way, the stadent fee charges'for. the.^ 

• . • • ' 

^t^urrent academi^c year (1975-76) are, based 'on- the 1974-75' app'roprfaticm.- , 

. i 79 . ' ' 
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(Historical costing data are used to apportion credit hours and dollars 

to the various student leveU.) ^* ^* ' 

The state university system ^roach distinguishes between .resident 
and nonresident students and identifies five separate student 'levels: H) 
16wer division undergraduate, (2) upper division undergraduate, (3) gradu- 
ate level exfcfusive *of thesis/dissertation, (4) graduate'^level thesis/ 
dissertation, and (5) professional. Total resident student fees are to 

* equal 30 percent of the instructional costs applicable to each of the stu- 
dent levels identjf i6d,ar>d nonresident students are to pay. lOO'percent of 
these costs, with the^proviso that state support for lower divj^sion stu- 
dents not be greateif than that for community college students. 

/ : 

The state university system approach contains three significant pro- 
visions. The first provision calls for a phase-in period to reaK:h the 

* desired percentage levels for resident and nonresident students respec- 
tively. The second provision calls for equal funding from the state for 
lower division undergraduate student cre,dit hours- in both the state 
university systerffancl in the community college system. Since the costs- 
for lower division instruction in the state university .system are currently 
higher than in the coolmunity college system, the students attending any of 
the state universities must pay the difference. The third provision limits 
the tuyt'^ion increase in any given year to not more than 30 percent of the 

base. Consequently, these provisions will make it diffi- 
next few years^for the Florida state university system to 
reach th^specified student fee levels in certain categories (e.g., pro- 
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The effect of these polioies ts 1?hdt the ^'proportion of full instruc- 
tiOnal costs paid by the fees analogous to Washing;ton's.'tuition and operat 
ing fee will be approximately 25 percent at the undergraduate level and 
27.5 percent at the graduate level after a full • phase-in.. ..By 1977-78 (the 
third.year of the initial ph^se-in period) the.totdl of 'the "Matriqulation 
Fee", "Building Fee'.' and "Capital -^nprwenrent Trust Fund Fee" paid/l?y a 
lower djvisiOn resident stjdent in the state univerlity sy^stem wiTl approx- 
imate 30 percent of his or/her instructiojiaT cos'ts. ' As the following ' > / 
^ table indicates, ^the total' of these/ees paid by' an upper division stud^^t 
and -a graduate. student ar^ expectj^d to approximate 24 ahd 27.5 percent 
respectively by 1977-78. j ' - 

' TABLE B-I 



FLORIDA r" 
STUDENT FEE PERCENTAGES AS 

A COST OF JNSTRu/tION 
' ESTIMATED FOR 15J77-78 



Description 

Resident Students 

Lower Division 
Upper- Division 
Graduate 

Gradi>jte With Thesis 
Professional 

Nonresident Students 

Lower Division 
Upper Division 
Graduate 

Graduate With Thesis 
Professional 

i 



All Fees 
Included 



37% 
30% 
30% 
30% 



, 100% 
100% 
100% 
100%' 



\ 



Matriculation Fee Plu^ 
Building Fee Plus 
Capital Improvement 
Trust Fund Fees 



30% 

24% ; ^ 
27% 
28% 
* J 



92% 
94% 

97%' 

97% 
* ' 



*Not available - 
100 percent. 



- however, the respective percentages are less than 30 and 
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^ Kansas System of Calculating Tuition and Fees 

The Approach used by the Kansas Board ef l^egents to establish^untion* 

' /. ■ ■ ■ - : -N ' 7 ' 

and fees/is substantially different from ttiat t)f the o.ther states rejViewed 
in the report. , . / 

/ ^' ' . ;^ - / 

Lndi vidua! rates are not set as a percentage of instructional 'costs. 
The TOtaT revenue to be generated from taition is dertved^om estimiated 

7 ■* ' ^ ' / 

^ . 0 ^ . ■ / 

"educational costs". Revenue is expected to aippr^oximal^' 25 percent of 
cos% related to instruction. ^ . , ' 

Another difference is the tim6 cycle used in establ ishing -tuition 
levels. Acljustments are made every/ four years .based on pr^j^cted expen^ 
•di^ture levels for the next four y/ars. The f)ortioh'of the /tfwdget 

/// - 



ported by tuition is therefore /greater than 25 percent in the- first t 




ye^s and, lower in the secong two years,- ; . 

/ /■ / ' 

Kansas tuition' aad/tees are di>ided into two main categories: -Tuition 
(or General Fe^s) and Restricted Fees. - Taition is set by the regents with 
a standanl amount f or the' tliree universities and a lower amount fsyr the 
three colleges,/ Restricted fees vary by institution. In February, 19^4,' 
the university tuition pr6duced revenue equal to 27.6 percent of related 
costs While college tuition generated revenue efjtf^ to 20.8 percent. Due^ 
to larger enrollments at the universi ti^^SfT the cpmposite proportion borne 
by student fees was 26 percent/ 

It'^shdt/ld also be notejcK^h^t^tJie 'revenue from nonresident tuiti^bn (2*5 
to 3 times higher^/thaji residej/t charges) counts toward the 25 pehdefit^ 
^objective so th^^t the propor/ion J)drne by resident students isMess. than 



♦Called "General Fees" in the State of ICansa§. -Jhe t6m "tuition", is. used 
in tjrj^ summary for consis/cency with the other states. 
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25 percent- .There. is no gradua'te differentiaVfW At Kansas institutions. 

The cost base which is estimated consists oi educati^fMrt^lif' general 
costs less organiied^^r^se^rch, extension sgrvicesland capuHJmprove- 
ibents. No depreciation cost is included in the base. .Jt alsO--excTu3e2 
any* other Dart of the budget which is funded from restricted fees. 

iS official's indicate satisfactioh with their present sysj:em an8 
/e no plans to modi^ the proportion or^tbe basis pf "cost". - The 25 
percent factor was not basfed on any study of relative benefits but repre- 
sents a level sim|lar toother states'^i^sfijdL^for compamons. *\ 



. ' New Hampshire^ystan of Caloiilating Tuition" and Fees 

New Hampshire >ias a ij/iique system in several ways:\ First, if has a 
ver/ small piAli^hi^gher education' system, i.e., the University 'of. Wew 
Hampshire systbm nas only three four-year institutions (io jtw-year) with 
an enrollment of approximately 16,500 students; second, there are no 
professional schools i^ the system, and finally, there is\no differential 
t^harge Wtween undergrakluate and gra'duate students. C^irrelat i^sident 
toitfon .at the. University of New Hampshire-Durham, as reporjK^ by 'the 
1 State University of New Hampshire Systan Office, is $900 and nonresident 
tyition is $2,600. , An additional $93.00 requiVed fees i\ charged of* t 
all ■fu'll-time students. . 
. . New Hampshire tuition and fees- are divided into t^segmeJnts, "tuition" 
and "student fees". Tujt>©n is analogous to Vfe^ington's operating fee and 
%rthlent fees are similar to our services and activities fee. Irt coft^rast 
^the State of Wa.ah1n3Jtflji». no stu<|ent fees are dedicated to' c'onstnjctlon 
or bond redemptiorv 
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r^tfier words, the tul 



for 

charges for ac^ademic 




expenc 



Datterns for fiscaly? 



1.97! 
Ition, a1\J 



The cost of instruction figu 

the preceding fiscal ye 
year 1975-76 a 

(the 1974-75 acadefj^>t;'"year) />-iQ^ calculating the cost^ 
education and^-general expense items are Included. In, addition, any state 
funds that are expended for extension, public service and organized research 
are included in the overall cost of instruction. ^ 

^Telephone contact with the New Hampshire Postseconctary Education Com 
mission in October, 1975 indicated that a policy exi|(sted to set resident 
fees at fifty perc^t of instructional costs. A draft copy of the survey 
repo0, was sent in ^November to the New Hampshire Commission asking tt»em 
to advise the Council if substantial errors existed in the report. No 
re^onse was received and the information was incorporated ii subsequent 
reports^! Ve are now advised that the policy only applies to\nonresident 
students whose tu i ^o n is set at 100 percent of costs. Resident tuition 



/ is set at the discretion of the Board of Trustees. 



Oregon System of Calculating Tuition and F.ee s 

The approach used by the State of Oregon to calculate tuition and fees 
for the four-year colleges and universities comprising the State's Depart- 
' ' ment of Higher^ Education is'^ss formal than -that of either Colorado or' 
Wi'scoQSin.- Tuition is. established by the State Board of Higher Education 
• based on an objective of resident undergraduates paying approximately 25 
\ perceot of the cost of instruction and nonresidenr<i^ergraduates paying . 




• • . • . 
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full instructional costs. Graduate sttrdentST-tottLj^^si dents and troBresi- 



dents, pay 20 percent of graduate i^ti-^uction costs. 1975-76 resident 
undergraduate tuition is expected to bf slightly in excess of the 25 per 
cent objective^_.„. 

Tuition in Oregon's community colleges is set by local boards in^ 
accordance with a general state policy guideline. It is assumed that 
tuition will provide 20 percent of total support with 50 percent to be ^ 
provided by the state and 30 perc-ent from local property.. 

Tuition and fees in Oregon's colleges and uAlver^^ divided 

into three segments: tuition, building fee and incidentalaoB^eal th fees. 

Tuition is analogous to Washington's operating fee,, the building fee is 

similar to Washington's "tuition" (although-at $12.50 pep/quarter it is 

substantially less) and the incidental fees relate to our services and 

activities fees. The building fee. is a^^xim^im set by statute while the 

incidental fees vary among the institutions within a range approved ^y the 

\ 

State Bourd. 

J\ single resident undergraduate tuition rate is established for all 



institutions other than the Oregon Institute of Technology (OIT). The 
^te^.is based on the composite budgets of all* the institutions divided by 
weighted. full-time equivat^nt enrollment. Lower division students are 
weighted i.O, upp.er divis^ion studerfts"V?5, and graduate students at 2.-0. 



The cost base includes all educatio 



oV-^^n^ qi 



generd'l activities 



tVe of 



stTriiner session, extension an3 research. Indirect cost reimbursement -is 



'deducted to reflect support costs /related to research. Also excluded from 



the base are; the cost of centralized activities .and estimated deprecia- 



Exceptions to the above practice are: (1) nonresident tuition at the 
three state colleges which are less' than 100 percent of cost to broaden 
the student body at those campuses; (2) tuition at the Medical and Dental 
Schools which is based' on histqrical rates adjusted upward by the percent- 
age increase in fees at the other institutions; and (3) OlT,^ere the 
cost^ of that institution are used as the base. From discussions with of- 
ficials of the State Board, it appears that the approach has been satis- 
factory in dealing with the Governor and the le£islature. The Joint Ways 
and Means Committee has not gone into great detail in the calculation 
process. They are, however, aware of the shared cost aspect when consider- 
ing appropriation levels. 

It is evident that there was no philosophic basis for the 25 percent 
objective. There has been no attempt to determine relative benefits. 
Rather, the H percent reflects \x\ historical pattern which has become 
more formalized in dealing ^Ith budgetary matters. 

WiS(i6qsin System of Calculating Tuition and Fees 

The approach to tuition and fee clrft-ges in Wisconsin appears to have 
made routirte adjustments ifl student charges a "non-issue" 'insofar as the 
university system and the legislature is concerned. The approach has 
evolved since 1960 /ind now is based on resident undergraduates paying 25 
percent of average undergraduate costs per stM.dent; resident graduates, 
21-22 percent* of graduate {costs; nonresident undergraduates, 100 percent; 
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♦Increased in 1975-76 as a result of budget recomnendations by the Governor 
th^ graduate /fees be increased to 25 percenV. The fee increase was not,, 
hbweyer, specified by the legislature although the general fupd reduction 
was r^ot restored. 
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nonresident graduates, 70 percent of cost. "Cost" Is the result of 
calculations applied to the budget for the year to which jthe tuition will 
apply. 

Wisc^jnsin tuition and fees are divided into two segments, "academic 
fee/tuition"* (hereafter referred to' as tuition) and "segregated fees". 
The percerftage factors determine the former while the latter vary among 
the Campuses. Tuition is analogous to Washington's operating fee and 
segregated feas are similar to our services and activities fee. Unlike 
the State of Washington, no student fees are dedicated to construction or 
bond redemption of academic buildings. 

Two resident undergraduate tuition rates are established through the 
system^,; one for the Vdoctoral cluster", the Madison and Milwaukee cam- 
puses, and the second for the^'universi tyxtnster" (the former state col- 
leges as well as Green Bay and Parkstde, which were originaTly administered 
by the University of Wisconsin at Madison,) The r^tes are i)ased on the 
composite budgets for the two clusters (not individual campuses) as ad- 
justed, by "cost" ratios determined in the previous year, Central...^ddmtn- 
istration for the system is included as well as a facilities depreciation 
factor based on a 50 year useful life of facilities. In the case ipf 
Madison and Milwaukee, ii "teaching assistant^tuition remission" cost is 
also included. The procedures are clearly set forth in manuals available 
for executive and legislative review. 

The Wjicbnsin approach ^?s noteworthy in^that it'i^s the onTy tuition 
relationship ^stem based on ap apportionment of costs. In other words. 



♦The term "academic fee". applies ta resident students wliile the term 
tiion" applies to nonresident students. \ 



\ 



supporting costs such as administration jire d^tributed between instruction 
and research. The system is based, on 3 projected fall term enrollment and 
ratios developed from previous fall faculty effort analysis. Summer and 
extension costs are excluded. The approach therefore derives studet)t tui- 
tions which are related only to instructional and instructix)nal support 
costs. * ^ ^ . 

The legislative staff interviewed appeared to be .comfortable with^the 
system. Staff of the Joint Finance Committee have reviewed the procedures 
in detail and expressed no concerns with the calculations. The members of 
the committee appear to rely on the staff to understand t'he details of the 
system an(i to cost out proposed budget alternatives in terms of student 
fee impact. The possible concern of disproportionate reductions to a pro- 
gram which supports both organized research and instruction without recog- 
nizing that a portion of the program is not included in the instructipnaT 
cost base has apparently not surfaced. ' ^ 

During 1^75, the Governor proposed percentage' increases' for graduate 
and medical students which were partially implemented. The Regents' p/^o- 
posal for a fifty percent undergraduate^i^sidetit fee reduction (reducing 
the 25 percent to 12!r$ percent) ^ivas n_pt entqrtained J)y-€Ttt^f the* Governor 
or the legislature. 



Thesis perc^fTtjEaetSr is not_r^ferenced in the statutes except in the 
case Qf academic programs offered\in tTn^ee of the area voca;^1onal schools. 
These school\s are flYianced in part from property taxes so th^. legislature 

' A' " ' I ■ . ^ . ' : . . ^ ' 

felt it necessary to reference the ra|i?7fn law. The 25 percent is, ©ffec- 

^tiveHp. 1975, \ also applied to adi^JM; ger>6raT vocational^ (nort-^e^grefe on \ 

\ • ^ . > ' .■ ' ^ ^ * - * 

certifitate) programs whii^ a 7 percent factor is cjppl'ied^to associate 



degree pfograms. All of these factors are ^applied to statewide average 
costs in the vbcational system. ' 

It was clear, in reviewing thd system with both the university and 
legislative staff, that there is no philosophical basis for the 25 per- 
cent share to be borne by students. No analysis of relative benefits to 
students or the state was attempted. T+ie only adjustments have been irt 
•response to revenue requirements and the original amouTits related to his- 
torical practice and to comparisons with otlier^^^r^ 10'*' states. 

Observations Concerning the Wisconstn System - 

" , The, depreciation is based on »the original 6o9t of the instructional 
*and academic support facilities:- 
All "urfrestr^cted" student service costs are included 



in .tfie 



e cost base, 




Hospital and auxi.liary ^|nt1^rprtse expensewpe^disccmnted 50 percent 
in the allocation of a'di/n nfs tratij 

Hospital costsargi-not^cluded in medicine instruction cost. 



— "T^o^ifferenj^ials on'h*»^.tructional discipline (other than medi- 

cjne)* exi'st. * 

non di/ferential was mandated by the legislature foi; 
1974-75 but the* mandate was not continued. The mcTst, tell ing argument 
against the differential w^ts the financial aid policy which direct? 
aid tcfward the first two years of. school. 

The majority of latTand course fees JjirVe been or are bei'ng jel iminated 

^under tjie student share concept, both in the university"system /and the 

- / 

\ area vocationaV^school s. T^-guid^'nes are similar to those if^ ^ 
• '.Council *s'draft iX)Jicy>eQiirrtTiendation. 





RESULTS OF EXTENDED SURVEY OF 
TUITION POLICIES IN THE STATE OF 
CALIFO^RNIA, ILLINOIS, INDIANA, MICHIGAN AND MINNESOTA 

The summaries th|^^^fq)^^ are based on data received from the indi- 
^vidual states, phone interviews and research recently completed by the 
, State af Illinois. ^ 

Sin^ California and Michigan are also "pace-setter" states for the 
community college system, a rather detailed description of practices in 
those states has also been included. 



Resident Tuition Policy 



CALIFORNIA 



The Board of Rege,nts of the University of California doe€ not charge 
tuition to resident students. However, there is a $300 ITniveYsity Re^s^ 
• tration Fee and $300 Educational Fee^pen year for undergraduates which is — 
used to support university "operations. ^ At the graduate level, students 
pa^ the same University Regfs tration Fee, but pay an Education Fee of 
$360 per yeS*r. Since bo|^ tuition charges in other states and the fees 
which the Board of Regents of the University of California levies on students 
are used to support university operations, both charges appear to be, com- 
parable. Univer^^ity lof California officials report that fees are increased 
from time to time due to inflation, the need to maintain program quality, 

and to compare with other institutions of similar size and programmatic 

') ' • 
scope. Fees currejfitly iV) effect for undergraduate and graduate students 

at the University of^ Cal iVornia campuses are" as follows: Undergraduate, 

$600; and Graduate, $660. 



Nonresident Tuition Policy : / , 

The rules and regulations governing the BoarS of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California state that the amounjt of , the nonresident tuition fee 
shall be fixed by the President with the concurrence of the Board of Re- , 
gents. Nonresident students CupeftfTy pay Jhpproximately three times the 
amount that resident st^^aafs pay. Nonresident tuition rates currently in 
effect at the University of California ar/as follows: Undergraduate, 
$2,100; Graduate, $2,160; and Law, $3,240, 

Community Colleges : "\ 

California community colleges charge no tuition to in-district resi*- 
dents. Many colleges charge nominal student activities fees which v^ary 
among districts. In California, the state pays a minimum basic aid charge 
of $125 per student regardless of what \district he attends. Regarding . _ 
out-of-district students, their county of residence is billed by their 
county of attendance for tuition charges above the 'state basic ^id. These 
charges vary with an average of $350, In an attempt to equalize .enrol 1- 
'ments, some students are denied this payment by their county of residence. 
When this is the case, the student would then be required to pay the out- 
of-district tuition and fees. Nonresident tuition varies but often 
approximates total instructignalj costs, 

. ILLINOIS 

The current undergraduate resident tuition rates and their percentage 

of total ,1972-73 instructional costs for the four-year institutions were 

^ as follows: , ^ Tuition Percent ^f 

^ ^ ^ Rate Instructional Cost 

Board of Governors. $420 27.3 

Board of Regents * ^ $404 ?5,9 

Southern^ Illinois University $429 25.8* 

University of Illinois $496 31,2 ^ 



, It should be noted that the tuition rates have not changed since 1972- 
73; whereas, there have been considerable .increases in the instructional^ 
costs. The current percentcijges arfe theV-efore lower than tlipsp listed 
above. : ' • , ' . \ 

The State of Illinois Board of Higher Education l^s' recomiriended that 
resident undergradijate tuitj^n be set at 33.3 percent of the instructional 
costs as determined in Illinois' annual "Unit Cost Study. 

Tuitijjp^^icies (res^^it and nonresident) in Cal ifornia -and Indiana 
universities are summarized from a, document by the State of Illinois Board* 

f 

0 

of Higher Education entitled: -"Master Plan — Phase IV Tuition and Other 
Student^ Costs: A Supporting Document". California community college 
informat/ion is from a telephone -yiquiry to the State of California. 

^ . INDIANA * 

Residej^t Tuition Policy : ' - ' 

/ 

. The University of Indiana and other systems hav.e no set tuition pol- 

/fey. ' Rates are established at the direction of each governing board with 

/ ' ^ " ' • 

' little interference from, the legislature. Current tuition rates at varipus 

^ — ' 

Indiana institutions are as follows: 

Undergraduate Graduate 

University of Indiana 722 744 

Indiana State University 720. 576 

Ball State University 630 678 

Nonresident Tuition Policy : 

The University of Indiana and governing boards of other systems have 
no set tuition policy regarding nonr^esident students. Rates are estab- 
lished at the direction of eac6 governing board at a l^el approximately 
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twice the charge for resident students. Current tuition rat« for non- 

* * / 

resident undergraduate students at various Indiana in$ti;tutions are as/ 
follows: ' ' 



- University of Indiana $1,560 
Purdue University $1,600 
'Ball State University - $1,260 



X 



MICHIGAN 



Ba'c ca 1 a u r ea te Institutions 



V 
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In May, 1975; the State Board of Education in Mich;^an' completed a de- 
tailed analysis of the financing of public batcalaurea^|e/1n$ti tutions for 

Cr. 

the yeaVs 1965-1974. Their report, entitled "Financi'ijg of Public Baccal- 

aureate If^stit^tions In Michigan: A. State Report An/alyzing. Trends from 

1965-1974" containe'd the following fj/ding: ' * . ^ 

Extremely significant is 'the fact that ovey^ the tern year 
peri,od' 1965-1974^ s.tud6iit tuition and^f^es as a source of 
institutional revenue has jncreased.'signif icahtly — from 
a low/of 16.9% in 1965-1966 to a high of.22% in 1973-1974 
statewide. . ^ 

/ , " " » 

' The /Accompany in^ab;ie proyides the percentages for each of the bac- ^ 

calaur^&te institutions- in Michigan by year. 

•/ ' . * ' 

Michigan Community Colleges ^ . ; ^ 

In 1975-76 students will be expected to "provide'* 24 percent of the 

revenue needed for the 1975-^^6 fiscsTTyiar* ' In-district tujtion has been 

set at $341. The community college tuition* rates are set by the legislature, 

^ and up unti^ this year the student tuition was expected to account for 33.3 

percent 9f the total educational costs. The t^iition charges' at the com- 

. muni ty colleges in Michigan have been reduced to reflect percentage pat- 

terras similar to th(Jse found in the four-year institutions. The resident 

ihrdisttict charge of $341 is approximately 22 percent of an estimated cost 

' ' ' .-. : . 

/-92- ' . ' ' 



per' student. The newly adopted tuition schedule includes a Yate of $511.30 
for resident. out-of-district students which is expected to raise the rev- 
enue to the 24 'percent objective. 

.": \ .\ ' '. ■ / • 

'. , MINNESOTA 
' The universities, state colleges and community colleges in Minneso 
have no-set tuition policy for eith_^-re\ident or/nonresiden^^s^uderits 
However, historical Revenues -f Hy^p ion iix^om/have apprgximated^^ ?5 per- 
;;ent of the total dollars "^lljfl W fefe-'^^ t)4 systems/according to the 
Minnesota Commission on / 

The Minnesota Commission i;?^iS|HSEffi^ that 'tuition 

charges equaf io percent of t(ie' estimat6d cast of instruction for the 

\ 

cupTervt fiscfil year. 
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' CALCULATION Of CAPITAL COST PER SIWEHJ 

The method used to calculate the estimated capital cost per FTE stu- 
• . .. ' < 

dent was- as follows; 



Calculation 



(1) '.Exclude; 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(A) Auxiliary facilities (e.g.^ -dormitories, ^nd other student h^us-' 
. ing, dining halls, student unions, book stores, etc.) 

^3) Facilities wholly devoted to intercollegiate athletics. 

(C) Facil ities-wholly devoted to researqjh or public services purposes 

Determine the original cost of construction, remodeling, renovatiog 
-arid additiotis of all facilities not. excluded in (1) above'^using the. 
s^e data as used in the building maintenance portion of the plant 
operation aad maintenance formula. 



Multiply the total original cost by 
ing a fifty year life. 



.02 to equal an annual cost assum- 



Divide* the result of step 3 by the three iferm average annual enrol V 
ment to equaTthe capital depreciation cost per student. 



Because the method o*-«^alculating student capital costs required judgements 
about excluding certain facilities, the four-year institutions and connunity 
college system were asked *ta calculate a capital cost per FTE student. Each 
responded to the request in a timely manner and provided .the following data. 



nsti tution 



U of, W 
WSU 

TESC . 

-cwsc- 
wwsc ■ 

EWSC 

CC System 



OriginaT Cost 
Related To 
Instruction 

$142,512-,893' 
98,406,566 

. ' 3»,759i271 
28,811,017 
36,046,439 
28,907,686 
165,487,000 



Annual 
• Cost 
(50 year^) 

$2,850,257 
1,963,131 
415,185 
576,220 
720,928 
578,154 
3,309,740 



1974-75 
FTE AA 
Enrollment 

30,618 

15,817 
2,279 
6,173 

. 8,493- 
6,694 

75,967* 



Cost Per 
FTE Sfljdent 

$ 93.09 
124.43 
• :182.17 
. 93.33 
.' 84.88 
/ 86.37 
/ 43.56 



*1975^"6 discounted enrollment projected by the Off ice. of Program Planning 
and Fiscal Management. ' . 
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Several concerns were raised by the institutions and communfty coTTege sys- 
ten about calculating. capital costs , per student. A sueinary of those con- 
cerns follows: * -^"^^^^ ^ ' 
• * • 

(A^ All instructional buildings do not have a usefut life of 50 years 
(e.g., field service facilities at WSU and relocatable facilities of 
the 'community^ college system). - ^ • 



(B) *l3riginal cqst of buildings does not reflect current cap^fe*l cdsts. 

(C) Accurate exclusion of research and public service space would require 
a highly detailed inventory systenv which v/ould need frequent up-dating 

(D) ' Definition capital cost ^ould need to be very specific. For ex- 

ample, should capital cost include equipment? * 
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DISCUSSION OF ALTERNATIVES FOR 

THE BASE PERIOD TO BE USED 
TO CALCULATE EDUCATIONAL COSTS 



Tuition and fees must be established before the sta^t of fall term, 
preferably by May for preregi stration and financial aid "packaging". For 
budget purposes, the revenue to be generated by tuition and fees-should- 
be known by the Governor fortiis budget and by the legislature for their 
budget review. This means that either the rates must be established by 
November of the previous year or that relationships to budgeted programs 
must»be established for use in the budget process. 

Tiiene are several alternatives a,vailable that would accomplish these 
objectives'. In order to ensure a thorough understanding of the alterna- 
tives, reference to the following chart will be helpful. 



A 


B 


C 


D 


' -E 


Year 2 -- 
Previous 
Biennium 
(1974-75) 


Year 1 -- 
Current 
Biennium 
(1975-76) 


Year 2 — 
Current 
Biennium 
(1976-77) 


Year 1 — 
Ensuing 
Biennium 
(1977-78) 


Year 2 — 
Ensuing 
' Biennium 
(1978-79) 






3 2 


1 


V 



1 = August of Year D (August, 1977) 

2 = May of Year C (May, 1977) 

/ . 3 = November of Yfear C (November, 1976) 

. Alternative 1 ^ » ^ 

^ase the tuition and fees. for the next year (D) or biennium (D + E) 
on the most recent actual cost data (Year A). This would allow use of ac- 
tual data and ratios developed from the Council ' s, unit expenditure. study . 
which is currently conducted once, each two years. Existing data systems . 
do not support routing production of the data by Navember of the following 

o • i ' ' ■ • 
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year (completion of the 1974-75 study is schediilecj for July; 197£). The 

disadvantage, , of course, is ttie extensive time lag between year A and 
years D and ET. • ^ ' 

Alternative 2 * [ 

Base the rates for years D or D and E on estimates for tfte current 



biennium (B and C) based on the most recent cost ^inalysis and improve tlie 
institutional data bases to allow compatible cost data to be developed and ^ 
reported for year B prior to November of year C. 

By the fall of year C* it is possible to estimate the enrollment and * ' 
expenditure pattern for that year. The actual enrollment and expenditure 
data for year B would also be known. Until suc'h time as data systems are 
improved, the cost study for 'year A could be us^d to provide ratios andy^ 
cost pattern data for estimating purposes. Current or prior year data ar^e ^ ^ 
used as the cost base by three of the six states (.Colorado, Florida and 
New Hampshire). This approach also has the; advantage (or disadvantage de- 
pending on one's point of view) of having rates knbwn in' advance which woulrf^ 
not be affected by budget decisions in the next legislative session. 

Alternative 3 ^ 

—■ } • ^ " ■ 

Determirte the ratio that each. budgeted program contributes to "in- 
structional cost" through the use of the most recent cost 3tudy, multiply 

that ratio by the piercentage of revenue to be produced by students and use 

the derived percentages to relate tuition, and fee income for years D and 

E to budgeted expenditures for those years. Actual rates would be set 

after the budget was adopted although estimates would be available by May 
of year C. 



This is an extremely complex api^oach which uses the most recent cost 

study .^s the basis for ratios and factows and applies those'.factors' to Hhe 

, * * \ . # ^ •• 

various prograiT\s, e.g. , Plant Operation and Maintenance. The portion of 

general 6perating revenue to >e .produced by fees; coyl4 .be computed based 
• on past experience with proportional ttjition -and fee rates'or (as'in the ' 
case of Kansas) by simply setting a percentag.e revenue objective. This 
portion (let us' assume 25 percent") woald be appl fed. to' the program's con- 
tribution' to instruction ("bsume that*80 percent of physical plant expenses 
support instruction) to derive an income percentage ('.^5 x\8,= .20) which 
would boused in budgeting. 

Although this method would be cost stady b^sed and current, it is. 
. -.likely that it, would be confusing. It also requires some central fee ^et- 
ti,ng authority (as in Kansas and Nebraska whefe variations of this ap-, 
pi^oach are u^) to set rates for the universjties and the colleges and 
determine^tte/differen-tials for graduate an^professionaT, students. The 
timing of the actual rate calculatiq^is wquIjcI aJso be a problem. . 

' . / . 

Alternative 4 , ' , 

Us6 cost study information only to determine' cost ratios for the var- 

ious fee categories. Apply either a revenue or cate percentage , to a pre- 

determined portion of the budget (e.g., education Vnd general expenditures 

less research) and use the approach to compute rates or income for years 

D and E based on the budget. ^ ~ ' 

Although much simpler than Alternative 3, it is-lik^lj^ that the ap- 

. preach will be imprecise among institutions ancJ can lead -to claims of 

inequity. The timing problems are similar to Alternative 3 although the 

calculations would be more simple. An approach similar to this is used, 

ERIC • ' . 
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by Or^egon and rates for year D (for example) are usuaVJy set by their 

* * * 

Antral governing board in July or August of that year. 

t ■ ■ ■ • 

A variety pr other, alternatives , usliajiy combinations of aspects of 

the above approaches' are possifliT;e. The Jcey questions aref Sfioujd the 

rates reflect current budget decisions or the* previous sbending level? 
♦ 

Jo 'what extent shpulxl cost awlysis be— used? If rates are to be' standard 
amo-ng t^pes of institutions and 'a system based on future budgets is used, 
who should set the rates? AUhougri tHe staff is open to (and welcomes) 
other approaches, we currently feel that A1,ternati<^e 2, when the entires 
current bienn^um i& used, ha^ the^ mgst merits. 
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'nonresident rtES-IN 



SHINGTON PURLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 



touncil for Postsecondary Education 



April 1976 



NONRESIDENT" FEE5 IN WASHINGTON PUBLIC- HIGHER EDUCATION 

Background % ' ' \ 

At its March, ^^76" meeting^ the Council for Postsecondary Education \ 

, 

heard staff , recommendations dealing with tuition and fee policies and prt)- 

cpdures in response^to Senate Resolution 1975-131. The Council took action 

on all but two of the proposals: recommendations concerning policies, for 

nonresident fees and th^ foreign student waiver program, indicating that . 

they desired more information on each subject.; This report deals with the 

former question /{althourgh foreign student considerations are discussed 

since the majority of these individuals pay nonresident fees). 
■« 

The<:ouncil staff based its original recommendation on previously ex'- 
pressed policy statements of the Council that the State had no obligation 
to provide tax support for the edUjCational costs of nonresidents. The 
staff recommended that the tuition and operating fees 'of nonresident 'stu- 
dents be related to one hundred percent of *ota^ educational costs. As 
part of the presentation to' the Committee on Administration and Finance, 
the staff indicated that the Planning and Policy Recommendations called 
for development of specific reciprocl^, programs and urc|ed that the tuition 
and fee guideline be phased in over a three year p^riod'*(i .e. , full imple- 
mentation iri Fall, 1979). r ' ^ 

After "an extensive discussion , the committee voted to recommend that 
theCounciT suQport a, ninety percent of educatipnal cost guideline for 



undergraduate' students. The modifi^ recpmmendation was intended to rec- 
ognize that all" person's in the state pay some taxes and that nonresident 
enrollments add to the diversity of the public institutions' enrollment 
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with some benefit to Washington residents. . As indicated, the. ftill 
Courtcil did not adopt the cojnmittee's recommendation but requested adcji- 
tional information jand further study of alternatives. 

Introduction to the Discussion ' ' ^ I 

Two* factors hav^ substantially added to the complexity of the question 
of residency: the reduction of .t^lp a^e qf majority (for most purposes) to 
eighteen, and the increasing number of older age students in public insti- 
tutions of higher education. Residency laws (for tuition and fee purposes) 

have been modified in nearly all states to Conform with court decisions 

I* 

or to^ reflect the practical realities of an adult, mobile population. 

I The essence of Washington's residency statute (RCW 286.15/012 - .;3l3, 
see /\ppendix 1) is that it allows the individual to demqijrstfate that'^he/or 

c , 

she has in ^ct established domicile in the State of ^.Washington'even^ 
though the individual's! fiVst extended period \x\ the. state coincided with 
attendance at an institution of higher ^ucation. * Procedures-^and forms 
have been developed to enablp a student to be reclassified from nonresi> 
dent to resident status for fee purposes fsee Appendix X^s^ an example 
of forms used). As Table VI on page 20 indicates, a substdntia^l number 
of students are reclassified each ^ear. ' 

Another feature of the residency laws is that if a studeat fall# into 
certain categories, he or she is automatically a resident for fee^urposes. 
These categoVies are: * ' • • ' \ - 

(1) Any person who is^ employed not less than twenty hours pter vjeek ^t !an 
institution, and the children and spouses of such persons.' * 

(/2) Military personnel and' federal employees, residing or stat^ioned in the 
state of Washington, and ^the children and^^p/uses of suchsmilttary 
'persormel and federal employees.' . , ^ * 
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(3) All veterans whose final permanent duty station was in the state of 
Washington so long as such veteran is receiving federal vocational or 
educational benefits conferred by virtue of his military senvice. 

Foreign students on temporary visas are not able to establish domicile 

This is possible only when the student meets the criteria for permanent 

residence in the United States set by the Irmigration and Naturalization 

Act. * , 

It is- withfn the above context tha^^the staff has reviewed the ques- 
tion, of nonresident tuition and fee policiies*. Additional information has 
been collected from institutions (on relatively short notice) and other 
^ information sources have been used to address several of the subsidiary 
arguments in this overall area.- In tbi^ report we will attempt to isolate 
these arguments, discuss them and report our findings and recommendations. 
The following' section briefly summarizes (and in some ways overstates) the 
major issues and opposing points of view. 

The Dimensions pf the Argument ^ 
Cultural Mix . ^ 

(A) Nonresident students ^re essential to avoid parochialism and to 
enrich t^e educational experiences^of residents through an im- 

^proved culttjral mix. 

(B) .While there mig^jt be some validity in this argument for foreign 

i 

students, modern media is^ homogenizing America and virtually 
eliminating cultural differences. Besides, most .nonresidents 
•'are from nearby states. * ^ 

(2)/ Tax Support 

(A) the tax funds of Washington are stretched now. We should not be 
subsidizing -those who come to the state for' their higher educa- 
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(B) All people id this state (including students) pay taxes. The 

money brought into this state by nonresident students stimulates 
the economy -and produces more tax revenue. In addition,' how 
can a person who njoved here a year ago be distinguished from 
the student who just arrived? *- ^ 
{3) Availability of Spaces 

(A) There are sufficient spaces available to accommodate nonresfdents. 
In fact, the enrollment in some institutions is stable or declin- 
ing and some schools have surplus dormitory space. 

(B) While some schools have room, enrollment ceilings exist in othrers 
and many programs are filled to capacity. Why should a qualified 
Washington resident be denied a place in favor of someone from 
Oregon or California? 

(4) Competition with the Private. Institutions 

(A) VJe need to take whatever steps we can to preserve or strengthen 
the private sector. Nonresident students ^are drawn from the same 

I ' . income levels, as private school students and subsidizing their 
public education, is unfair competition. 

(B) The financial health of the private' sector should be addressed ' 
directly; not through establishing "tariff barriers". Besides, 

it "cannot be demonstrated th^t there is a substantial trade-off 
V between public and private nonresident enrolljnent. 

(5) Availability of Reclassification 

(A)\lt has been said3that, "anyone wha.is a sophomore and pays non- 
resident fees needs counseling". Our residency law is only. , 
really effective for one year and the nonresident should pay 
the full cost, at least for that year. 
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(B) Not al^ students get reclassified. State policy should not be 
based on what some students do, when other students, pa'rtic 
ularly foreign students, cannot be reclassified. 
In the folloij^ng section, these points of view will be discussed, 
along with information on the policies of other states and reciprocity 
options, . 
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Cultural Mix 

Drawing on a recent national study , the following is a general profile 
of t)f)e nonresident student: 

— Better-than-average ACT Com'ppsite Scores, 

— Educational expectations at or beyond a bachelor's degree, 
A rural or suburban home coinmunity, 

^ . I ; ■ • 

A moderate-to-high income.Tamily , 
No 'plans to work part-time, 
—'^Little importance placed on low cost as influencing their choice of 
college, 

-- Greater .influence placed on such factors as nationalreputatipn and 
special curriculum.^ 

The staff had planned to use data from the 1971 Student Resource Sur- 
vey to acquire a financial profile of nonresident 'students in ^as^igton. 
This proved to be impractical iiue to the condition of the data and the 
costs involved. ' 

The best available data on the source of Washington nonresident stu- 
dents is the fall 1975 Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) 
on Residence and Migration which captured the number of students by state 
of last school attended. This is not a clear l)icture of actual nonresident 
students since by definition it also includes: 

iU Washington residents whose last school attended was out-of-state, ^ith 
^;;^undetermined intervening years since'last attending any school. 



^Rbbert Ftnske, Craig S, Scott; and James Carmody, "Recent Triends in 
Studies of Student Migration" • Journal of Higher E<iucation , Volume XLV, 
Number 1, January 1974, page 73. 



. (2) Washington students who migrated to out-of-state institutions and 

have now returned to continue their education in a Washington- insti-"^ 
^ tution. 

Tables F-K f^-H and F-III ar^e sunmaries of the HEGIS data. 

At the undergraduate level, 56.9 percent of the students migrating to 
Washington came from the eleven Western states; with the greatest percent- 
age {U.llo) from California. At the graduate level, 37.4 percent came from 
the Western states with California again the'greatest single source with 
19.2 percent. 

Washington State University and Eastern Washington State College are 
both receiver institutions of Idaho students at the undergraduate and grad- 
uate levels, with University of Washington and The ^ergreen 'State College 
pre(iominant in the receipt of Oregon undergraduates. The source of non- 
resident population of Western Washington State College is geographically 
balanced. Table F-I indicates a similarity between public and private four 
year institutions in terms of the proportion of nonresidents from Calif- 
ornia, Idaho and Oregbn. 

At the two universities, which draw 71.2 percent of the four-^ear un- 
dergraduates aftd 97.9 percent of the graduate students, the influx of 
graduate students from 'states outside the West is significantly higher 
(63.1%) than at the undergraduate level (40.3%). Central Washington State 
ColTege^and the community colleges did not complete the Residence and Mi- 
gration Survey. 

Indications of the flow of students from Washington to Oregon and 
Idaho were obtained from the HEfilS Residence ar>d Migration repoVts sub- 
mitted- by institutions in the respective states. The states'were unable 
to 'provide data on community college enrollments, however, university 
and sta^te college information was available. Again, it should be noted 
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that this is not a true picture of nonresident students but rather a sur- 
vey of student mobility which includes. a'vsubstant^a^ number of nonresidents, 



TABLE F-IV ■ 

STUDENT -MIGRATION BETW£EH WASHINGjeN 
tm THE STATES OF OREGOf/ AND- IWIO 
— ^Fall Term 1975 ^ 





Undergraduate 


Gnjfouate 


Professional 


total 


Jo Oregon 


964 


387 . 


■ 37 


1,388 


From Oregon 


878 


292 


66 • 


1,236 


To Idaho 


725 - 


- 94 




• 846 


From Idaho 


- . 352' 


141 


58 


551 



The cultura) mix. argumei^t is highly subjective. It is probable that 
the presence of students from other regions of the country add to the 
Washington students' understanding pf different national ^^rspectives, 
especially in a residential campus. This is also likely to be the case 
with students from other countries. On the othfer hand, the^data indicate 
that at the undergraduate level,- over forty percent of nonresidents are 
from California, Oregon and Idaho and over fifty-five percent are from 
the Western United States. The benefit attributable to an improved cul- 
tunal mix would seem to be minimized with such a concentration ^of nonres- 
ident enrollments from neighboring^ states. 

Tax Support ' . . 

Based on potential coptribution to,the state ge/ieral fund, a single 
un^ff^raduate student contributes onfy a small portion to higher education 
'rosts through the state's ,tax system. * 
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In an'attempt ta analyze what a* s^gle undergraduate student's con- 
tribution might be, the budget approved by.. the. 1j|dshingto^^ . 
Association wa§ obtained for a single student living off-campus. The , • 

^ budget is as follows: . ^ , ' 

Room an€ Board ^ ...... f.' . $1,600 

V Books and Supplies - 200 

Personal (includes medical aqd dentaj) . . . 600 

Transportation /. 375 ♦ 

Total $2,775*. 

*Actual budget would include required student fees. i. 

This budget was reviewed wit;h researchers in the Department of Revenue, . 
Based on an assunption^of -direct taxability on $1,600 of the expenditures 
(one half of the^ room and board and-all of the other expenses ^excluding 
' ^ transportation) the estimate of general -fund r'evenue^-was $102*. Since ^ 
about twenty. percent 6f state general fund revenue is appropr^ted, to 
higher education, the nonresident student actfia|ly -contrtbut/s about $20 
I ^ . to the cost' of instruction through the tax Syst&m. . '* 

While* it is true that somei tax support is provided, it appears to be 

cljl^r thaf the vast majority is derived from full-time employees, business 
afid industry. 

Residency can be established after one year in the state even though 
the individual might not have made a 'substantial tax contribution in that 
year. The -law seems to give greater emphasis to a presumption of .permanence 
b^ed on establishment of domicile. In this context, the tax contribution 

*The estimate includes the "ripple" effect of subsequent economic impact 
from tt)e direct expenditures, / 
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is pVesumed to continue for a number of years, regardless of enrollment in 
higher education, . 

As in the case of cultural mix, there is no "right" answer in view of 
the overall mobility of the population. There is m^^rely a presumption, that 
there is a' greater likelihood of continued tax support when an Individual 
moves to this state for other than educational reasons, 

I 

Availability of Space ^'^^''^^^^ ^ ^ 

The current situation is mixed. The University of Washington ha§ had 



an enrollment ceiling for severaT years and Washington State University is 



considering a simTlar poli^y^-—€DIml^J[lity colleges are under heavy enrollment 
pressure with wafting lists for some^^^voQational programs. On the other 
hand, several state colleges have ]ow dormitory occupancy and projections 
of declining day on-campus enrollment. In effect, some iristi tufion's could ^ 



easily accommodate increased*nonresiden\s while, others would have to make 
choices^ teiween residents and nonresidents. 

About one-third of the states have established maximum quotas for non- 
resident ^tudents. These quotas appear to have been developed in response 
to enrollment pressures and political -concerns in^the^late I960' s .and early 
1970' s. Appendix 2 contains a more complete description of quotas now 



in effect, ^ . . 

— hS^"^ 

• Competition with Private Institutions 

From time to time, individuals connectejd with private four-year insti- 
tutions have rals^xju^^^ ns r Q £QrdiriaJ th.e ievel of nonresident fees in 



putFlic institutions^ VThe feeling has been expressed that nonresident stu- 

o^r 



dents are part of an o'^'ferall ! pool "of individuals, able to pay more than 
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$4,000 in total cos£s, and that the lower nonresident fees in public insti- 
tutions represent an unfair competition for that pool of students. While 
our review of this^l^ubject indicates that nonresident students tend to be 
better ^ble ^to payi«iigher college costs, we cannot confirm that there Is 
an interchangeabil ity between public and private' institutions for the non- 
resident student. Non-economic considerations fuch as parochial options, 
and size of institution, affect student choice. 

It is worthwhile to consider the'tuition and fee levels in private 
institutions in regard to thi^ question^ Table f-V points out the pattern 

of tuition and fees since 1971-75 for the priyitia..iQ5it<utj (The.pub- 

"A ^ ^ '^^yt\-'%.2^\. ' — ' 

lie four-year nonresident tuition and -fee levels /h5ve;,nat-i ncrfetseSi since . 

1972-73.) . ^H-^;^'^^' 5' f ' 

The^aff also ana^^^ tiife.>97'& HEGIS. Finii^^^ t6 
determine what portiijii of tHe tpta7..;c6?t ^fltnStrV^^^ 
vate institutions aetuajly pjiid for f iscal ^yeeir 'I'gj^-^e./ -T-he tuition and 

fee income for Whitman^ the, University of Puget -Sound, Walla WalU College,. 

' . • ■ - - t. ^ ^ ' . ' 

Whitworth College, Pacific Lutheran College, Saint Martin %€uUe^^-fionz^ 
University, Seattle University and Fort Wright- ebjjege $42Jlp,760. 
Total operating expenditures which includes, the. respective sohalarship 
programs were $52,247 ,420. For this particular *^ea)^^, the^ portio* of tota> 
expenditures paid by students was 81.8 percent. 'When scholarshtp expenses 
are excluded, the proportion of operating costs .pa i.d by student fees was 
approximately 90 percent* ^ ^ , • , \ 
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ssification of Status 



The criteria by whioh a nonresident student may be Eligible for re-^ 
class^ication as a resident for tuitiDrjr and fee purposes at Washington, 
institutions is provided b/ RCW 28B. 15.012 through .014. A standard ap- 
plication form for' change. of status is used by most institutions io-tirder 
to evalua.te the student's residency as defined by the statutes. The 
Evergreen State College has taken an additional step through the use of 
a '^Residency Change Information" form (see Appendix 1 for a copy of , the. 
law and the forms) which their students ose to determine \;hether or. not 
they are qualified applicants for. chafige of status. 



RCW^ 288.15.012(2) defines '>a resident student as one "who has had a^ 
domicile in the State of Washington for the period of one year 
immediately prior to the time of commencement of the first day of ^ 
the semester or quarter for which he has registered at ^ny insti- 
tution and has in fact established a bo^a fide domicile 1n this, 
state for, other '.than educational purposes: Provided, That a noiTj 
resident student enrolled for more than six hours per semester or 
quarter shall be considered as attending for educational purposes 
only, and for tuition^and fee paying purposes only such period of 
enrollment sh.all not .be counted toward the establishment of a bona 
fide domicile of one year in this ^tate ^nless sugh student proves 
that he has in fact established a bpna/^ domicile in this state 
for other than educational purposes ," ^ (empttrasis added) \ 



- As provided tn, the statute; a nonresident student who enters the "state 

* ^ ' . ' ' ' 

and enfolls for more thaQ six hours is presumed to be here for educational 
purposes. To be reclsissifled for tuition Ind fee purposes, il^is necessary 
f-or him .to overcoijfe this^ pre-emption by showing evidence of residency, 
failirfg^^to provide sijch' evidence, the presumption is sustained and he is 
classified as a nonresident. ^ . 
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In discussing with institutional officials the practices for approv'- 
ing applications, the Council staff found the> institutions to be concernec^ 
(1) that the students are aware of the residency laws; and (2) that those 
nonresident students who might be .eligible are apprised, of the criteria 
for reclassi"f^cation. The acceptance of an applicant's proof of residency 
as valid is handled differently among the institutions. Some accept the 
student's sworn statement, unless they feel they have reason to check; ^ 
. some. spot check the data to verify its accuracy; and some requiire each 
student's appl-ic'ation to be closely verified. \' 

Probably the most stringent adherance to the intent of -the law is a^ 
Central Washington Statq College. Each applicant' is given a copy Of the 
statute and is verbally counseled concern irtgits prov'isions. • Photocopies 
of all pertinent registrations and licenses bec&me a part of the student's 
application file, as do copies of ^a^ll year's rent receipts (or letter, 
from landlord) and verification of employment (or letter from employer). 
Thosei^students living in campus housing during the academic year-must'pro- 
vide rent receipts for the summer months if not enrolled as a student' 
during that time. . Each application is then reviewed on an individual 
bas'is. ' ... ^ 

While the various surveillance methods used by institutions help to' 
ensure comj^^iance With the statute, they should not be Viewed as faiV- 
safe. A well ini^ori^d student can, in all probability, circumvent' the 

such is his desire. A student's automobi.Te regis-] 
a parent (as. many of them are) coi Id be "omitted fr( 
an applftation if the student lives off-campus and, do^s.not purchase 5 

campus parking permit. 

I 
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intent Qf the Taw .if 
tered in^tne name of 



Proof of one^fafc'^S domicile in the state* without returning to a • 
home stHe .^'workHring the summer, can be circumvented by using the 
home^address of a Washington friend during the summer of the qualifying 
year of domicile. Students who thus falsify their domicile requirement 
yet present evidence of Washingt6n|^utomobile registration, driver's li- 
. c^fTse, and voter registration can be reclassified as Washington residents. 
It is noteworthy that once so classified, there is probably no further 
check made and a student can once again return ttf his home state during . 
CthTsummer 'months /uh^t continuing. to falsify informatien. y\t that 
point, he *is simply a .Washington resident working out-of-state for the 
summer.^ 

Attaini.ngVesidency status by virtue of working twenty or more hours 
a week at ^n institution is not widely practiced. » Several institutions 
have policies whereby no student (excluding graduate assistants) may be 
employed by the institution more than nineteen hours a week. This policy 
i.s not only intended to control the number of nonresident students quali- 
fyinq for resident tuition and fees, but the more encompassing considera- 
tion is that of making work available to as many students las possible by 
limiting the number of hours available to any one student.. 

A more pragmatic consideration is that institutions employing a stu- 
dent 20 or more hours a week must. provide fringe benefits to th* employee 
Such things as. partial payment of medical insurance, and retirement fund 
could become very costly to the institution when extended* to the vast , 
student fabor pool. , • - ^- . 

i/hile the process for reclassification of nonresident students -is 

« 

atded by ''the statute, it is still a subjective process dependent upon the 
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institution. In some cases, it is very difficult to detemine whether a 
student has actually become a resident of Washington or whet>ier he is 
simply offering minimal evidence of residency in order, to avoid the pay- 
ment of nonresident^ fees. It \T reasonable -to assume that both ^situations 
•occur. There is probably another percentage of students who pay non- 
resident fees for all of their education and subsequergly find employmept^ 
in V/ashington and^emai^as tax paying residents. There is finally a 
percentage of students ^roneously reclassified who ultimately remain in 
the state as tax paying residents. 

It Is po^lble to determine the number of students originally classi- 
^fled as nonres.idents.who are reclassified. Table F-VI provides this infor- 
mation for 1974 and 1975. Table/ F-VII indicates the "number of nonresident 
students at the four-ypar institutions 'who are classified as residents for 
fee purposes under another legal criteria and the net amount paying non- 



resident fees, f 



\ 



I 



1 The reclassification of foreign studentk as Washington residents f<ir 
tuition and fee purposes is virtually imposstole due to the str1n9ent im- 
migration ldJ||^ \ . 1 ■ ' ' 

Table F-VIII which summarizes foreign stiAients in Washington institu- 
tions does' ^how^ "classified as residents", however, this categofy captures 
those persons who stated they were nott citizensiof the United States. though 
they are, ^n fact, residents of the Staite of Washington. In includes-: 

(1) Persons born In fc^eigo countries Who resid* In Washington and hold 
-a permanent immigration visa, though they h^y^ "Ot become U. S. cit- 
izens. 

(2) Persons who entered the Un1te<^ Stately as sti^d^^nts and subsequently 
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applied for and received permanent immigraijnt .status. (Their one year 
, waiting period for residency status begini^ on the date of application 
for permanent status.) 



(3)' Persolfis who are dtepehcJeh^^ minors of par^tjs or legal guardians domi- 



ciled in Washington. 

One such example is a student born in Japan, a resident of Washington 
with her par^ents since 1955i, who was graduated from a Washington high 
school. She is not a citizen of the United Statd^, thus her registration 
at the institution shows her as a "foreign student" classified as paying 
resident tuition and fees. 

While RCW 28B. 15.014 allov/s foreign students who are spouses of Mili- 
tary -and yederal employees to pay resident tuition and fees, there were no 
students so classified in any Washington institutions as. of .Fall term 1975. 
^ Whije there &re a number of individuals each year who are reclassified 
;fro*n nonresident to resfdent status, enrollment information indicates that 
^here are also a substantial' number of students who continue to pay non- • 
resident fees throughout their i^ducational experience in Washington insti- 
tutions. I It cannot be said, therefore, that all nonresident students can 
and d(t achieve reclassification after one year of enrol Im^t in a Washington 
institution. * The same fact woul<l be true for virtually all foreign students 



holdi 



ng temporary visas, 



Regional and Reciprocity Programs 

. Various programs which address the ever Increasing costs of higher 
educjation .^Cffi-a regional basis are'in existence. Primarily they are to - 
promote sharec^ opportunities for students in a cluster of states to both 
reduce the barrier of cost^i:o the nonresident student and eliminate the 

129 



duplication of specific programs between the states. By the removal ofy 
the nonresident tuition and fee differential, the student's cost cojfryTd- 
eration is reduced to the costs-^associated witK attending an ii>^Ktution 
geographically distant from his home. 

The first example of one such approach is the'Ac^^i5l#iic Common Market, 
begun two years ago as an interstate 'agreement amprig »twel ve of the four- 
teen states that compose the Southern Regipna>^Education Board. Pi?esenxly,* 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida^ A^^ffia , K^^^tucKy, Louisiana, Maryland, \ 
Mississippi, Sogth^^^na, TerjA^see, Virginia and Wast Virginia form 
the Common Mankiit apd Ngrtfi Carolina and Texas are expected to join next 
year. The delKyof these two states is' because of their reqyiremen* .of 
legi-slati.v^ 'approval; '^^^^^^-^ / 

The prog^am is. designed fo^errcourage the enrollment of stud^ij^in 
uncommon graduate programs. Criteria is based on the uniq^^ne^ of the 
program or on an institution's unusual treatment of a. |n6r^^ommon program 
thus lending it more desirable than ar 



There are currently, 161 programs 
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offering ej^ej^^re. 
inyaTvijpCJ^ss than 200 students. 
Since the programs tend to bfesina^T ar|4^J^, the^availability of space 
has not been a questip^^'and to djtteyffo student has been denied admission 
based on space considerat>of)^ 

The account i|^3^ttTt5cl is actually a\ paper arrangement with no balance 
of payment B^f^gconsidered . " The Common*>1arket is not a reciprocity^agree- 
ment but j:«fher a sharing of opportunity among the'' states. 

a program to be considered, it must first be offered by an insti- 
"tution and subsequently expressly desired by one or more states. This 
essentially constitutes the program being made available to all students. 
A second approach is the interstate reciprocity agreement between^ 
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and Wisconsin encompassing 2700 students (1973-74). All resi- 



sts of both states are, eligible foe waiver of nonresident tuition incre- 
menVs at fan^ publi^ institution of either state. All programs are access- 
ibleXon'a space available basis, whether the student is part-time or 
full -time, undergra<iuate or graduate, professional or technical. 

Tie basic financial element is ap annual accounting of los€ of nonres- 
ident f^e-income per student per tern? a;pd the maintenance of.a balance of 
paymeDit^\ between the states. 



1973-74, 



* Minnesota 



Wisconsin 



Students Participating 
Loss of Income 
Balance of Payments 



1,800 900 
500,000 1,800,000 
1,300,000 

Initially, reciprocity was between boundary institutions on a one to 
o|^e basis with maximum of 300 students from each state. Over a period 

six years, i-t evolved into the all encompassing agreement that now 
exists. ^ 

The third program fs the New E/)gland Regional sludent Program, now 
in its 18th year of operation. Thiis program allows qualified residents of 
the six New England states the opportunity to pay only in-state tuition 
. and fees at the recipient New England state institution if accepted for 
study in one of the regional curricula. If a student enrolled in a re- 
gional study transfers to a program hot infcluded the regional curricula, 
out-of-state tuition is applicable as of tlie date of transfer. Space 
available preference is first to the-reaiident of the home state,- second to 
other qualified New England residents and third to other nonresident stu- 
dents. ' • • 
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I For ;the most part, , a program available fn.one stlte is open to resi- 
dents of a.n five oth«r states, Some programs, however, are id^tifjab'le 
as being available at perhaps three states and open toipne. or two others. 
Wildlife Management (four-year) is available at the UniWsity of Maine 
(Orono), University of Massachusetts and-yniversity of NAw Hampshire and 
is ope^, to Rhode Island residents. Ocean Engineering'is Ivailajble at 
Rhode ^lah^and open to Maine and Vermont. Mass Communic\tiop is avail-^i' 
able in Massachusetts to New Hampshire students.- Clearly, ^o1^ all pro- 
gram? ar^ equally available to all New England residents. 

The program results in major savings to both the particilating stu- 
dents and the New England state governments. It has reduced Ihe costly 
duplication of programs while affording thousands of students expanded 
opportunities. _ 

Alternative Approaches to Reciprocity : 

Two recommendations in the Counci 1 ^ comprehensive plan (Numbers 90 and 
are relevant to the subject of reciproci ty' in postsecondary education. 
The first calls upon the Council to cooperates with its counterpart-? and the 
institutions of higher education in this state, Oregon, Idaho and British 
Columbia to determine the costs and feasibility of arrangements that would/ 
permit residents -of each to attend colleges and urn ve^ssi ties ui the 
witho J t 'payment of nonresident 'fees. Should it determine such arranhemenrts 
were feasible, the Council woulid then recommend pilot programs to Iffe Jfeg- 
isaljcure. 



The second recommendatiojKis greeted to reciprocity 6n ar pro^airjmatic ' 
basl/within the Pacifi^iorthwest. region. It is directed to the exploration, 
of Consortium possi^ities . and to the possibility" of a regional Academic 
cJunon Market^^aln, the Council is directed' to ex|51ore the possibilities 
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and make recommendations to t\e legislature. 

- \ - . ' - «» ^ 

Within the range of tftese two rennnmendations lie a number of app»^|||^hes 
to regi onal r eciprocity-, i^hp most basic is the "closest college concept". 
While Washington is^^wel'l served with a number of postsecondary. educational 
institutions, ^ojp-iri^tually every major population center containing at 
least one institution of some type', there are places, especially border 
areas^ that are either not served or served with a liiliited* function post- 
secondary institution (e.g. , Vancouver, l/ashington, whic(^*has a community 
college in the city, but no senior' institution, private or public). Sdch 
areas may be in close proximity to an appropriate posttecondary institution 
in a border state (e.g., in the case again of Vancouver, Portland State 
Uni versity an d other senior colleges in the Portland area). Conversely, 

there are border areas in surrounding states where residents find themselves 
in close proximity to a Washington institution and some distance from an 
.institution in their state (e.g., residents of Columbia County, Oregon, lo- 
cated across the river from Lower Columbia College in this state). ' . - 

Examples where application of border reciprocity would improve access 
include the following: - _^ 

~ Residents of sotuthejcn Pacific Countjp^ (Washington) attending Clatsop 
Community College fn Astoria, Orfegonr - ^ 

Facilitating efforts in Oregon to establish a community college in The 
l/iaTles through arrangements for resid^ts of Klickitat County (Washing- 
ton) to attend sucfv-a«-4nstl tulion; ' 

— Residents of Garfield,- Asotin, and southern Whitman Coi^nties (Southeast 
Washington) aUendirjg Lewis and Clark State CoUege at Lewiston, Idaho; 

— lower Columbia College in Longview serving residents of Columbia County, 
Oregon; • > - ^ 
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The development of cooperative arrangements'^ong W^l^la Walla (Washing- 
ton), Columbia Basin (Washington), and Blue Mountain (Oregon) Community 
Colleges to more effectively meet the needs of residents of that part of f 
the Columbia River area; ' 

Access to Spokane insti*tut4ons forjresidents of Coeur D'Alene and 
northern Idaho; ^ . ^ . ' * ' * 

Extending to Canadian citizens, residents of British Columbia , thp 
. opportunity to attend Washington institutions on the slSiie^^sis that 
y Washington residents ma y atten d publjcjjniversi ties in Briti'sh Columbia 

(i.e., no requirement for payment of nonresidentfees) . 
The second major approach to reciprocity applies more directly to 
educational programs and it involves both the immediate geographic region _ 
and the western states in general. Its focus is greater rationalization , 
of educational programs, especially those at the graduate level, by allow- 
ing participating states to rely upon educational programs in other 
states, miis can .extend to the point of a regional Academic Common Mar- 
J<et, such as that employed at the gr^ao^te level by member states. o:[^ the 
Southern Regional Education Board, or it can be developed in a more limited 
fashion, on a program-by-program basis. 

* Perhaps the best. examples of program agreements are several WICHE - 
arrangements (Optometry, Veterinary Medicine* and the Interstate Doctoral 
Program in Homrtionomics currently under development) . AL Llie present, 
Washington participates in two such WICHE arrangements; one, veterinary 
medicine, as a host state, af)d the other. Optometry, as a corvsumer staie. — ^ 
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• other interstate arrangements at th^ i*-3grammatic l^el have been 
developed, with Washington's involvement, independent ofyWICHE. An 
example is the WAMI' (Washington, Alaska, Montana, arid^daho) program for 




the education of physicians. Washington is the only compact state with 
a medical school ; . tl < «j| it is a^host state. Students in the other states 
receive their non-clinical educational/experiences on their home campuses 
and complete their medical trainifig/n the medical school at the University 
of Washington. • 

The examples noted here des/ribe the range of current and po*tential 

V 

alternatives. The major benefits of reciprocity appear to lie in the 
extended access provided residents of participating states to a widened • 
.array of educational offerings and the^otential for viewing educational 
offerings on a. regional basis so that each statfe is not obliged to maintain 
.a comprehensive, and costly, range of programs, usually duplicative of 
those in other states and frequently offered to limited numbers of students. 

The issue of reciprocity is one of importance, and it is a matter of\ 
considerable interest to the Council as it enters its current coijnprehensivii 
planning cycle. 



Fiscji}' Impact q)f Nonresident Tuitioh and Fee Differentials 



/ 

/ 



;?-The origi|ial reasons for a state establishing a higher fee schedule 
for students f|rom other states may have varied between assumptions of tax 
responsibility and a desire to preserve enrollment opportunities for local 
residents. In any event, once such cltfferential s are established they, be- 
come', extremely difficult to ellTTiinate bec^se of the substantial amount of 
^oca> revenue 'involved. As the following material indicates, these higher 
tuition and fee charges^to nonresideht students in Washington account for 
over $6.8 million per year in institutional revenue. Over $4.7 million 
of tbis amount is for operating purposes and would require additional gen- 
eral fund .appropriations or higher fees to residents to make up for the 
Tost income were no differential charged. * 
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The fiscal "tmpact of the nonresident tuition and fee differential ^s 
bosed on the institutional surveys of actual fee paying students. . No ac- 
curate breakout of nonresident students by fee pdying status was e\.vailable 
Lr. the conmuhlt/yDll'eges at the time olF this report. There are 2,663 

foreign student^ at the community colleges — 1,669 full-time and 1,094 

i J- ' 

^art-time, included in a total of 4,898 nonresident students (headcount). 

llf one assumes that 58.9 percent of .all nonres^'dents are full-time (based 

I 

jn the same percentage of fpreign students) this would result in approxi- 
mately 2,884 full-time nonresidents. 

Based on this assumed enrollment ratio, part-time enrollment was con- 
verted to full fee paying students (part-time headcount X .^) to arrive 

(dt an estimated total of 3,488 equivalent full fee paying students. 

\ 

\ The overall 1975 fiscal impact of the nonresident tuition and fee 

differential, including the estimate for the community college system, is 

! 

as follows (see Appendix 3 for detailed tables): 



Universities 
State Colleges 
Community Colleges 

Total 



Tuition 

810,835 
388,918 
941 ,760 



$2, 



Conclusions and Recommendatic ns 



41,513 



1 Operating 

$2,815,152 
•1^32,936 
565,056. 

.$4,713,144 



Total 



$3,625,987 
1,|721,854 
1,506,816 

$6^854 i657 

/ 



Frofn our review of the miterial which has been^ collected concerning 



the issue of nonresident tuit 
it is clear that there are no 



on and fees in Washington public institutions, 
easy answers to the many questions which can 



be and have been raised. GooJ arguments can be made for any of the points 
previously outlined in this report. As Tables F^X,."F-XI and F-XII indicate. 
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virtually all (jtiblie Institutions in the United States charge some addi- 
tional fees to [students who are classified as '"nonresidents". Given the 



fact that ther 
current rates) 
economical ly i 
addition, ther 
who dom to th 



would be an immediate loss of $6.S million per year (at 
through the elimination of nonresident fees,Jt would be 
practical^ to reconmend the elimination of these fees. In 
are sound reasons for charging higher fees to individuals 
s state for the sole purpose of receiving a public higher 
education. Wa^ington's residency lawUallows for reclassification of ' ' 
those individualkwho demonstrate that they have in fact established 
domicile within th^tate. It is our/opinion that steps should be taken ' 
by each institution t\ review its reclassification criteria to ensure thdfj 
full validation is reqiAred along ^th the application. It appei^s that 
Washington's statute allocs fot^irreasonable separation between individuals 
who have established domiciV iM t^ose who are here primarily for educa- 
tional reasons. 

In developing the recommendations, the staff Attempted to take into * 
account all of the information ^de available including the prevailing 
rates charged by other states. As the information indicates, Washington's 
nonresident fees at the universities are somewhat below the national 
average and substantially below the average of the seven states, hi the 



state colleges, on the other^. hand, the nonresident charges are slightly 
above the national average and , are reasonably^close to those of the seven 
cofTiparison states. No ciirrent information is available for community 
colleges. However, we bave pointed out in previous reports that many 
states charge higher fees to nonresidents than do l^shington community 
colleges. " , • 
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The original -staff recommendation would have established a level 
of nonresident fees substantially above any comparison group and did not 
take into account either the subjective factor of an improved cultural 
mix or the tangible factor of the tax paying status'bf a nonresident 
student (even jthougn the contribution is'small). The staff would therefore 
suggest ihat the Council again consider the recommendation of the Committee 
on Administration and Finance that^nonresident undergraduate tuition and 
operating fees equal 90 percent of educational Costs, but modify that 
recofTmepation to apply only to the two universities and the community 
colleges.^ In our opinion, there is justification for establishing a 
lower proportion of educational costs at the state colleges. There exists 
a relatively small proportion of nonresident students at three of the 
institutions and there would be little, if any, competition witb Wafeh- ^ 
ington residents for available spaces at those institutions. We therefore 
reconmend that the state college nonresident tuition and operating fees 
be based on 75 percent of educational costs. These total charges would 
continue to bear a relationship to national patterns for similar insti- 

f 

fjtions^ - ■ 

As in the c'ase-^J>he-i:esident fees, we would recommend that the 
tuition and operating fees charged to nonresident students at The Ever- 
green State college not exceed the amounfcharged by the two universi- _ 
ties, , — 

- The proposed three year phase-in of Recommendations^ One and Tvo is 

■ shown on Table. F-LX. * , 
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Recommencjgtlon One 

That effective Fall, 1979, tuition and operating fees 
si ties and the state's comnunity colleges be^^tabii 



for the t^wo univer- 



le t^wo umv€ 
slied a'^m^eKcent of 



ed^ucational casrts. Further, that during, the 1977-7^ biennium the cuVent, 
nonresident tuition and operating fees be incr^sed to reflect an addi 
tional amount equal to one-third qf the difference tetw.een the estimated 
1979 rate and the current. rates. 

Recommendation Two 

Tha-t effectiv&-mi , 1979, tuition and operatind feel for the state col 
leges be established at 75 percent of educational ^coits. Further, that 
during the 1977-79 biennium the current nonresident tLition and operating 
fees be increased to reflect an additional amount^ equdl toone-third of 
the difference between the estimated 1979 rate an(^ the! current rates, pro- 
vided, that the tuition ind operating fees chargeci| to ilonresident students 
at The Evergreen State Col lege. not exceecl the amou^jt chWged by the two 



universiti£S. 



Recommendation Three 



1 



That each institution ensure that alJ appl ications* for reclassification 
are .suppprted by documented evidence and that such evidence is maintained 
as part of the institution 's- records for each applicant, with particular 
reference toward documented proof of domicile. 



Recommendation Four 
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That the Council actively pursue the study and presentation of reciprocity 
and regional program options as outlined in the Planning and Policy Recom- 
mendations. - ' . 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMEf,IDED 
NONRESIDENT TUITION AND OPERATING FEE INCREASES 



Universities 

Current 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 



Tuition and 
Operating 



$1,470.00 
$1,651.00 
$1,832.00 
$2,014.00* 



Services and 
Activities 



$111.00 
$111.00 
$111.00 
$111.00 



Total 
Tuition 
and Fees 



Increase 



$1,581.00 $ • 0 
$l,762.00i $181.00 
$1,943.00- $181.00 



$2,125.00 



$182.00 



Conmunity Colleges 






Current $ "637. 


50 


$ 43.50 


1977-78 $ 850. 


00 


$ 43.50 


1978-79 $1,062. 


50 


$ 43.50 


. 1979-80 $1,275. 


00* 


$ 43.50 


Three State Colleges 






Current $1,213 


50 


■ $145.50 


^ 1977-78 $1,316 


00 


$145.50 


1978-79 $1,418 


50 


$145.50 


1979-80 $1,521 


.00* 


$145.50 



$ 681.00 
$ 893.50 
$1,106.00 
$1,318.50 



$1,359.00 
$1,461.50 
$1,564.00 
$1,666.50 



$ 0 
$212.50 
$212.50 
$212.50 



0 

$102.50 
$102.50 
$102. 5t) 



The Ever^'^een State College* ** 

current $1,213.50 

1977- 78 $1,480.50 

1978- 79 $1,747:50 

1979- 80v $2,014.50* 




$145.50 
$145.50 
$145.50 
$145.50 



$1, 

$1,626.00 
$1,893.00 
$2,160.00 




$ 0 
267.00 
$^7.00 
$257.00 



*Assumption for 197VB0 reflects no change in cost per student. The amount 
may be higher, dependent on legislative action in 1977. 

**Eastern Washington State College $157.50. 

***In , kleping*^'with the .Council recommendation that the tuition and operating 
f^6»-^t The Evergreen State College not exceed those charged by the two 
universities ($2,014), the effective percentage, employing thds ceiling, 
is 63 percent. However, it is anticipated that student costs will decline 
with the growth of ejipllments. 
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TABLE F-X ■ " ' 
UNDERGRADUATE TUITION AND REQUIRED FEES 

Academic Year 1975-76 ) 

Public Universities Resident Nonresident 

National Average $632 $1,656 

Seven State Average^ $715 $2,096 

Washington $564 $1,581 

National Rank ^ 33^ 23 

Eight State RanJ* B 8 



Based on information provided b||the National Association vf State 
Universities and Land-Grant ColTlges for the maintzampus of the 
major universitj? in each state. ^ 



Public Colleges jind State Universities 

National Average - All institutions $537 $1,334 

Average of State Averages , . $526 $1,275 

Seven State Average $556 $1,526 

Washington . - • , $507 ' $L,359' 



National Rank - ' 24 - 19 

Eight State Rank . 7 . • " 6 



Based on information provided-by the- American Association of State 
College^ and Universities for all institutions survayed. 
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Alabama 
Alaska , 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado % 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
^ Illinois 
Indiana 
lov/a ^ 
Kansas 

Kentucky * 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 
' Nebraska 
< Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Oefs^ 

New Mexico 
^ New York 

North Caro-lina 

Norths Dakota 

Ohio 

.OkVahoma ^ ^ 
Oregon 
Permsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 



TABLE F-XI 

UNDERGRADUATE TUITION AND REQUIRED FEES 
FOR' FULL-TIME STUDENTS 

STATE COLLEGES 
Academic Year 1975^76 ' 

Resident 

$486 
340 
- 380' 
411 
200 
501 
56€ 
653 
483 
352 
550 



468 

427 

405 

592 

611 

521 

606' 

519 

470 

310 

455 

554 

540 

734 

666 

333 

820 • 

475 

470 

759 

341 

650 

893 

504 

530 

609 

432 



Nonresident 

• $ 587 

940 
- 1,136 

713 < 
U448 . 
1,547 • 
-1,462 
1,890 • 
1,149 
1,216 
' 1,336 
1,440 
1,200 
1,067 

957 

985 
1,578 
1,177. 

936 , 
1,515 

924 
1,154 

845 
- 1,426 
1,023 
1,732 
1,927 
>. 1..20.1 
■ 900 
' 1,284 
1,985 ' 
1,007 
1,684 

845 

• ^1.94? - 

1,617 
1,326 
1,095 
1,151 

• . 1,285 
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TABL5;"F-XI 
(Continued) 



Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia - 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 



AVERAGE 
JiAILONAL 




norma 
Jllinois 
I'ndiana * 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Wisconsin 



Resident 



$335 
447 
742 
772 

'507 
311 

650, 



- ALC^iysnTUTIONS 



$526 
$537 




SEVEN STATE COf^PARISON 



$200 
550 
720 
606 
519 
650 
650 



Nonresident 

$1,415 
915 
;057 
1,591 
1,359 ' 
1,217 
a,076- 



$1,275 
$1.33J 



$1,448 
1,336 
1,440 
1,515 
924 
1,942 
2,076 



SEVEN -SjfATE AT^GE . 



Washington 



$556 
$507 



$175^6 
$1,359 



NOTE:. Washington resident feey $507, is 5.9% below the all institutions 
■ national average; Washington nonresident fee, $1,359, is 1.9% 
above the all 'inst}tution>s,jT^tional average. . 

Washington resident fee Ts 9.7% below the iseven stat^ average; 
*• Washington nonresident fee is 12.3% below the seven' state average. 

['•■■- - ' ' . • 

SOURCE: tuition; Rooni and Board Survey, 1975*76 , American Association 
of State Colleges and Universjties, J^<:ob 0. Stampen,' Senior 
Research Associate' for Policy. Analysis. ' \ 
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TABLE F-XII 

'undergraduate TUITION AND REQUIRED FEE« 
FOR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 

^ * • UNIVERSITIES 

Academic Year 1975-] 

/ 



Resident 



Nonresident 



7'^ 



Alabama ' 
'Alaska - ' ^ 

Arizona 

Arkansas . 
^California / 
*Colorada 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana (Bloomington campus)* 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

MarVland (College Park campus)* 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesotef 

Mississippi , 

Mi ssour i ' (Col umbji campus )* 
>lontana,f . 
- Nebraska. 

Nevada^ ' \^ 

-New. Hampshire (Durham campus)*. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York * 
North Carolina 

North Dakota - 
Ohio . - 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania (University Park campus)* 

Rhode IslcThd 

South , Carol i na . 

South Dakota ^ ' 

Tennessee 





,/ ti 190 , 


tf c 


^ 996 




1 640 




930 

7«^U 




? 148 


771 


2 303 


7QQ 


' 1 849 


7QR 


L 930 


DO J 


1 920 




i 479 

X ) *t / 7 


^ 478 


1 153 

X } X 


400 


1 400 




1 690 

X )Vl7U 


177 


1 640 


voc , 


1 550 


R76» \ 


1 366 


480 


1 210 

X ) C X V 


330 ^ 


1.060 

X ) WW 


S95 

«/7U . 


1.77D 


718 


1.978 




1 391 

X ) X . 


904 ' 


2,862 


752 


2 017 

, b } V/X r 


603 


1.303 


580 


1,660 


539 


1.5U 


663 


,1,570.50 


622. . 


' 1,822 


. 993 


2,693 


725 . 


1,310 


456 


1,284 


825 


1,287.50 


468 . 


2,112 . 


528 


1,256 , 


810 


1 ,860 


470 


' 1,250 


648 


' 2,109 


1,095 


. 2,295 


l',080 


2,120 


654 . 


1,414 


658 


1,354 


. 453 


1,305 
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TABLE F-XII 
(Continued) 



Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin (Madison campus)* 
Wyoming . _ 



AVERAGE 



Resident , 


Nonresident 

— 


$354 ■ 


$1,434 • 


525 


1,335 


1,100 


2,930 


, 694 


• 1,619 


' 564 


1,581 . 


373 


1,353 


. 630 


2,206 


411 


1,377 


$.632 


$1,656 



SEVEN STATE COMPARISON 



California 


$ 648 


$2,148 


Indiana (Bloonnngton campusi ! 


722 


1,640 


Illinois ,4%. } 


700 


1,690 


Michigan 


904 


?,862 


Minnesota 


752 


?,017 


Oregon -X 


648 


2,109 


Wisconsin 


630 


2,206 


SEVEN STATE AVERAGE* . 


$ 7r5 


$2,096 


Washington ^ ^ ' 


_ - - $ ^64 

• 


$1,581 


... ; 1 .. 
NOTEr W5shinqtdin resident fee, $564, 


is 12.1% below the national 


average 


WashingtoVi nonresident fee, SI, 581, is 4.7% belov^-the national 



average, r _ • ^ . 

Washington resident fee is 26-8% below the seven state average; 

Washington nonresident fee is 32,6*. below the seven state 
average, " * ' | . 

*1975-76 Tuition and required fees for main campuses pf universities 
obtained by telephone from Valerie Ventre, NASULGC, The published • 

"survey, reflects the average tuition and required fees of all campuses 
of a university. Since the Washington universities are single campusr ^ 
institutions^ comparable .'data ar'fe the main campuses of the institutions 
of other states. • 

§OUReE: 1975 -76 Student Charg es a t State and Land^G t.^pt Universities. 



National Association of State Urn vers itieslftd Land-Grant 
Colleges. " • ^ 
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APPEIjDIX 1 



i 



COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FEES 

RCW 28B. 15.012 
RCW 21^8.15.013 



APPLICATION OF CHANGE OF RESIDENCE STATUS 



RESIDENCY CHANGE INFORMATION FORM 
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College and University Fees 28B.15.012 



28B.15.012 Definitions. Whenever used in chapter 

28Bj15 RCW: 

(1) The terrri "institution" shall tnean a public university, col- 
lege, or community college within "the state of Washington. 

(2) The term "resident student" shall mean a 'student who has 
had a domicile in the state of Washington for the period of one year 



immediately prior to the tirtie of commencement of the first day of 
the semester or quarter for which he has registered at any institu- 
tion and has in fact' established a bona fid^ domicile in this state for 
other thgn. educational purposes: Provided, That a nonresident stu- 
dent enrolled for more than six heurs per semester or qu^ter shall 
be consfdered as attending for educational purposes only, and for 
tuition and fee paying-^JUTposes only such period of • enrollment 
shcdl not be counted toward the establi^hfnent of a bona fide domi- ^ 
cile of one year in this state unless such student proves that he has 
in fact established a bona fide domicile in this state for other than 
Educational purposes. 

(3) The term 'nonresident student" shall mean any student who 
does not qualify as a "resident student" under the provisions of 
RCW 28B.15.011 through 28B.15.0M as now or hereafter amended. 

(4t The term "domicile" shall denote a person's true, fixed and 
permanent hbme and place of habitation. It is the place where he~ 
inteods to -remain, and to Vvhic^. he expects to return when he' 
leaves without intending to establish a new dopiicile elsewhere. 
~ (5); Th<x term "minor" shall mean a male or female person who 
is not deemed and taken to be of full age and majority for all 
purposes under RCW 26.28.010, as now law or Tiercfafter amended; 
th e tVrm "emanc ipated minor" shall mean a ?ninor whose parehts 
have entirely surrendered the right to the caife, custody, and earn- 
ings of such minor and.whose parents no longp in any way support 
or maintain such minor. ^ • / ^ 

(6) The'term "qualified person'^ shall mean. a peps'on qualified to 
determine his own domicile, A pefson of'fuU age, and majority for 
.all purposes under .RjCW- 26.28.010', as now law or hereafter 
amended, or an emancipated minor is so qualified. 
♦ , (7)* Tbe-term, "parent-qualifi^i student" shall mean 'a student 
having a parent who has a dofhicile in the .state of Washington but ' 
who does not have legal^ custody of the student ^because of divorce 
Or legal separation. ^* , 

(8) The te^s "he" or "his" shall apply to the female as wfll -as 
the male ^^x;anless the context clearly requires otIieh\ise. [1972 1st 
_ex.s^4911;1971ex.s.c273§2.] ' . * 

. ScvcrabHitv— l^Wx.s. c 273: Sec 
not> fot^'^w'iP ; RCW 28B.15 Oil. 

^ ' . ' . • ; , 
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College and University Fees 28B.15.013 



28B.15.0i3 Standards for determini^ng classification. 

(1) The establishment of a new domicile in the state Of Washington • 
by a qualified person formerly domiciled in another state has oc- 
curred if he is physically present in Washington and can show 
satisfactory prooC that he ii without a present intention, to return to ' 
such other stjite.or to acquire a domicile at some other place 
outride oiWd'ouiU^ton. 

— (2) Except as provided in subsection {3)(cl) of this secfion, an 
unemanc:pated niinor shall be classified as a resident student only 
if his parents or legally appointed guardian or person. having legal 
custody shall have established a domicile in this state 

(3) Unlesfi prQ5»>^^othe contrary it shall be presumed that: 
Ca) The doitiirlle of an unemancipated 'minor/is-ythat of his 
father; or if no father, that of his mother*; or iLfli^re is ^ legally 
appointed guaVdian, that of such guardian: PvQvidedy Thgt if one 
parent has legal custodv of ihe-nunor, the dornicile of such mincJr 
shall be that of such parent except as otherv^se provided in subseo^. 
tion (3) (d) of this section. » / \ ' , / 

(b) The' dornlcil'^ of any qualified p<zfs6n,jncluding a married 
woman, shall be detcrmmcd according to the in^iividuals situation. 

' and circumstances rathe • than by marital^status or sex. ^ / 

(c) ' A person does not lose a domidl^ in th,e state of V/ashirtgton 
by reason of his residence in any state or country while a member 
'^of the^civil or military service of this stafe or of the United States, 
nor w^hiie engaged in the ravi^^ation of the waters of this state or of 

, the Unitgri^States or of the high seas;^any resident student who 
remairfsin this^ state when his parents, having theretofore been 
domiciled in this state, remove frorn this state, ghall be entitled to 
classification as a resident student so long as his attendance (except 
summer sessions) at an institution in this state is continuous. 

(d) The establishment of a domicile in the state of Washington 
in accordance with the provisio ns o f this section by the parent of a 
parent-qualified student shall entitle^the student to classificition as 

—a resident student 

(4) To aid the institution in deciding whether a student, parent, 
^ legally appointed guardian or the person having legal custody of a 

student is domiciled in the state of Washington the following niles 

shall be applied: . * • 

(a) Failtire to register qi'tq. pay state taxes or fees an a motor 
vehicle, mobile Home, travel trailer, boat, or any other item of 
personal property for which state registration or the payment of a 
state tax pr fee is required- is conclusive 'evidence of a failure to 
establish a Washington dgmicile. 

(b) Attendance at an institution with the aid of financial assist- 
ance provided' by another state or governmental unit or agffncy 
thereof is cooclusiv'fe evidence of a failure tq establish a Washington 
domicile. . . ^ 

(c) Permanent full time employment. in Washington by a per- 
son v/iU be a factor in considering the establishment of a Washing- 
fon domicile ' ' ^ I 
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(d) Registration^ to vote for state officials in Washington will be 
a factor in considenVig the establishment of a Washington domicile. 

(e) Any person hot a citi7.en of^the United States cannot estab- 
lish 'a Washington domicile untri such, person is eligible and has 
applied for an immigration 'visa, unless si^ch' person is the depend- 
ent minor of a parent or legal guardian who is domiciled in Wash- 
ington. 

(5) After a student has registered' at an institution his classifica- 
tion shall remain unchanged in the absence of satisfactory evidence 
to the contrajy. A student wishing to apply fof a change in classifi- 
'tiation shall reduce such evidence to writing and file it with the 
institution. In any case involving an application for a change from 
nonresident to resident status, the burden of proof shall rest with 
the applicant. Any change in classification, either nonresident to 
resident, or the reverse, shall be based upon written evidence main- 
' twined in^ the files of the institution and, if ipprovejd, shall take 
effect on the first day of th^ semester or quarter foHo\^ing the date 
sqch evidence was filed with the Institution. Any determtnation of 
ctessification shall be considered a ruling on a contested case sub- 
ject to review only unde? piK),cedurcs prescrilped by chapter 28B 19 
RCW. [1972 1st ex.s.c 149 § 2s 1371 ex.s.c 273 §3.J - . ' ■ 

Scvcrability-^1971 ex.s. c 273: See 
note follo^vinr^t RCW 28B.15.01 1. 
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NAM! (Mnt) 



\ 
\ 



msiNT 

ADDRESS 



.\SOAi ADDRESS \ 



J 



Oft 



Oty 



lip t949 



Zip M« 



S*c. S«c. N«. 



OFFICE. UlSE 

1 


ONLY 


1 H 

i 

U G P 




NCR 




. I.St 2. Pa 


\ 3.G\r 


4 Em 5 Fe 


6. St 


7 Et 8 ^ 


9 SEA 


10 FEB ' 




Nonresident 


Resident 


Effective" 




Date / 


4 

9 


Res Class 


Officer 



' WASHINGTON INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCTION 

APPLlCATiON FOR 
CHANGE IN RESIDENCE STATUS 



1. Have you previously applied, at this inititufien, for • chcnfo in residence stahit? * 



If ie, 



Yew 



2. For what term ore yOu new ieekln|^|^i^«nfe in cloitillcatien? Term 



Year 



3. a) For ffeur*year icheeU. Cellof e, Scheel, and/or M«ier: 



Cl«t«:. 



b) For commuoity cellofei. Course or Program y Study: 



4. New Student a Cent.nuing Student Former Stude.t p. If continuing or former student, give number of credit hour, you were registered 
for during eoch of the last 3 terms: ' ' 



5. lirth- 



City 



0«i* 

6 Countrif el citixertship * ; * :* ' 

Hove you applied lor on immi^rafien visa? W V". when? ^ 

7. Are you employed? » ^''••^ 4 

^ Name and phono Ne^ el employer 1^^^- 
If o W*tMngtof^ odueotional Institufion. what department, divisian. or omco- 



» State * 
II net, USA, typo el' visa 



Dote 

, NumlMr'af heuit per week 



•. 0.«,lfc. .h,.n.l.,l.-lly y.ur ^hy.I«l .r..iil.n». th. !«♦ »4 m.n.1... tXACT inU,m.li.n .. ,^u..l«l b.l.w/ . 



Ffom 



/ Oty 



11 If 



From 



To \ Addrei* City, 5tot» 



PurpOM r ) 




Wh*n M y*u Utt v*f«? • 

WH«rt ar* r^» t» v*tt in fH« Mxt tUcli*n? 

13^ D* y*v vwn • m«t#r vtMdt, m*fciU K*m«, rrvittr, •r bMt? 



15 o) D* you hov* o (hacking occ^nP 

N«m« of ^cnk 
b) Do you how • tov'mft occovnl? 
Nome, of bonk 

16 Are yov racotying Itnoneiol os»i»tonc« from b %W or fovommental unH of offoncy? 



WHon d»d yov obtoin H? ^ 

If yot, s^ce whot 4et«7 
Crty 

If yo$, ttnco wKof d^? 

Crfy 



Oo>« 



PrectaKi 

ftotof ond d«to« of rofltfry 
Ooi« ef 9^$%^9•tr 



DoH •( t4tH*rr 



In whtH itote? 



Sloto 



Stofo 



If yot, mdleoto ttote or oponey, ond ex^toir 



17 Hevt you ever poid m-sfote tuition ot any pubHc in»titution of higher odvcotien? *^ 

Where? ' • , 

U, Hove you been or ore you now o member of the ormed forte*? If yo», frvo ollleiol home oddrett on your lorvice ro<Ofd (o> 



shown on 00 214) Stofo 

Whoro wore yov ^i»chorfod? SfoN 
19. If you oro 1)1 yeors of 090 or yovnfor 

o) give nome of porent orjegol gvordion 

b) oddrett 



Will y^ be rocotving voteron'« bonoih of Iho limo of onrollmoni? 
0 



I 



City 



Telephen* 



Zip Cede 



c) If ^oronl Of legol gwordion lfve» in Wothington, indtde dofoi^ er^1b«ir^t*«*f*' •**y* 
'20 Pleose od^ ony further informotton thot you feel ho« o boonng on your rostdonco ftotvt. 



STATiMOrr Of intent I certify thot 
fixed or# permooent ploce of hobitotion 



ot »ho bogii^^g of 



my present ttoy in WotWrtgton, it wot my intention to mofte Woshington my frvo 

Wgo^ore ef Stwdent 



NOTARIZATION (To be co mpl e t ed by o noforv pwWK oHor this form hot boon Wlod oot ) 



Sfolo •! 

Coofity of 



nofonr pwWk offer 

• 



Tbo o n der t ignod person, being Urst dofy twom on 00th dopotot ond tort- 
All of tfl* informotion I hove provWod 00 thit focm H frvo mt4 corroct 



RESIMNCY CHANGE INFORMWICN 



lules; 1. Tou wist be truthful 

2. Kark the appropriate box 

3. See definition of tents for 



i.e.K 

or uno! 



YES 

er lined words 




START HERE 



Are you (or parents if you are under 18 and not emancipated) or your spouse: 

Employed 20 liours or more per week in a State of Washington assisted college or 
university?. 



iilitary personnel with State of Washington as **Ho«e of Record''? 



/ 



Military personnel or Federal employee residing or stationed in the Stat# 
of Washington? ^ - 




Ve^erib who served in a "period of war" and received an Honorable Discharge 
TOd fikal duty station yas in the State of Washington an£ receiving Federal 
vocaticmal or educational benefits by virtue of military service. 



Tou qualify automatically 
as a r^sident-nov complete 
formal application. 



The Ivergreen State College 
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Are you receiving financial assistance from a state govcrnmentai agency other than 
the State of Washington? 



YES 



Do you own a motor vehicle, mobile home, travel tFailer> boat or any item of personal 
properly for which you have not obtained a registration or paid a state tax or fee in 
the State of Washington? 



Are you 18 or over or an emancipated minor ? 



NON- 
RESI- 
DENT 
SEE 
OTHEft 
EDGE 01 
THIS 
SHEET 



Have jtwppnts or " parent-qualified" 

parent^een domiciled in^^he St^te of 
Washington for the past 365 days? 



NO 



Check factors which apply: 



Purchase of home for personal use 
Lease or other agreement for rental 
unit * 

Motor vehicle registration obtained 

b^ inning 

Registered to vote in St^te-of ' 
rfa^hington on 



iployed full-time in State of 
\Wi8hington beginning,^ 



ink account in State of Washington 

Kgan ^ 

State of Washington driver's license 
issued 



MAKE FORMAL APPLICATION TOlTRE A TtQTENTIAL 
QUALIFIER! 
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YES 




Are you a citizen of the United 
States? 



Are you in this country on 
an immigrant visa? 



YES 



NO 



N r 

0 

t 

E 
S. 
I 
D 
E 
V 
T 
Pay 

related 
fee. 

Tou can 

«ppiy» 



Have you been domiciled 
(watch this one-read defi- 
nition) in the State of 
Washinjiton for the 365 day 
period preceding this 
reques^? 



NO 



{but it 
[will 

probably 

be 

denied* 
« 

There ^ 
is then 
ea 

appeal 
proce- 
dure 
inrolr- 
ing the 
Stete 
'Attorney 
Senerel 
Office. 



DEFINITION OF TERMS 



and - connected conditions must apply 

cman cipated\ginor - under 18 whose parents have surrendered the right to the care, 

^ ■ custody and earnings of such minor and whose parents no longer 

in any way support or maintain such minot. 

parent-qualified - student having a parent in the State of Washington, but who 
does not have legal custory because of divorce or legal- 
separation. • • 

dom iciled - A persoa's true, fixed and permanent home and place of habitation. It 
* is a place where intends to remain and to which he expects to return 
when he leaves, not intending to establish a new domicile elsewhere. A 
person can have but one domicile at any time, whereas a residence can be 
defined as a home which may be temporary or per*i^ent. A person there- 
fore could have several places of residence. Thus, as it felates to the 
classification of resident and nonresident students, the key issue is 
whether or not a person has established a domicile in Washington. 

Any period of time in which a t>erson ^s enrolled as a student for two 
or more Evergreen units or for more than six credit hours in an educa- 
tional institution in Washington shall be considered as being enrolled 
for resident tuition if he/she can provide satisfactory evidence to the 
institution that a bona fide domicile has been established in this ^state 
for other than educational purposes. 

GeneraUy. it is anticipated that a student who arrives in this state 
and innediately enrolls in 'an institution of higher-education without- 
«ny prior contact with this state intends to pursue the prlrary goal of 
education. It is highly doubtful, without substantial evidence to the 
r contrary, that this person has established a permanent domicile in the, 
State of Washington. ^ 

If, however, evidence submitted by the person makes it absolutely clear 
that he/she has in fact established permanent domicile in Washington, 
then a one-year requirement will be necessary prior to qualification 
for resident tuition and fees. The fulfillment of the one-year require- 
ment begins at the point when the person moved to the State, not after 
an application has been filed for determination of domicile. 
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APPLICATION TO CHANGE RESIDENCY STATUS 



AT Tm EVEICREQi STATE COLLEGE 



Office Use Only 

H C It 
1. Se 2i Pa 3. Gu 

5. Fe 6. St 



4. Em 
7. E«* S. Pv 9 
.10. FEB 



\ 



'SEA 



Non-residents 

Resident 

Effective ^Quarter 



Res. Class. Officer Date 



INSTRUCTIONS: In order to qualify as a resident of the State of 
Washington for tuition and fees purposes^ the burden of proof Is 
upon the student to demonstrate that he/she has established a 
\ bona fid^ domlcle in this state for other than educational pur- 
poses (See RCW 28B.15,011 to .014). 

All items must be completed accurately in order to provide the 
basis for any demonstration of Washington State domicile 
establishment. Notarization is required. 



NAME: 



LOCAL ADDRESS: 



ID NUKBER: 

PHONE: 



Are you, (your spoule^or parent, if you are a legal dependent) 

a. a permanent employee of a State of Washington controlled institution of higher 
education? j 



/NO 



/YES Where? 



If YES skip to ni 

military personnel or a federal employee residing or stationed in the State of 
Washington or has the State of Washington as "Home of Record**? 



/NO 



/YES Describe 



3. 
A. 



. If YES skip to #11 C 

Are you a Veteran whose final permanent duty station was in the State of Washington and 
served in WWI, WWII, Koren Conflict or Vietnam era; and received an honorable dlschaz;^; 
and are receiving federal vocational or educational benefits? 

/NO /YES Describe ^ 



If YES skip to #11 
Country of Citizenship 



/USA 



/OTHER Visa Type 



Do you own a motor vehicle, mobile home, trailer, or boat? 



/YES 



/NO 



License Number: 



State: 



Date of Washington Registry: 



5. Do you receive financial assistance (grant or loan) from another state's govemnent or 



agency 1 



/YES 



/NO Describe 



Describe chronologlc;»lly your physical residence for the last two years giving exact in- 
formation as requested: 

LOCATION 

FROM ^ TO CITY STATE ^ PURPOSE 

To! Yr^^ 



Mo. Yr. 
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7* What Is your purpose for being In Washington nov?^ 



8. Factors demonstrating domicile in the State of Washington: 

«• Do you have permanent full-time employment? /NO /TES Since_ 

, - Where? . 



b. Do you have Washington voter registration? /NO /YES Date on Card_ 



c. Are you purchasing or have lease on property (other than college owned housing) in 
. the State of Washington? /YES /NO Where? 



Do you have any bank accounts? /NO /YES Detail below: 

1. Savings - Name of Bank and Location 

Beginning . 4^ 



2. Checking*- Name of Bank and Location 

^ Beginning 

^ e. Do you have a Washington driver's license? /NO /YES Date obtained 

9. Date you feel you began to establish domicile in the Stat« of Washington:^ 



Mo. Day Yr. 

10. Reasons other ^han those described above why you feel your domicile is in the §tate of 
Hl^ Washington . ' ^ : 



11, STATEMENT OF INTENT: It is my intention to make Washington my true, fixed and permanent 
home and place of habitation. It is the .place where I. intend to remain and to which I 
expect to return when I leave without intending to establish a new domicile elsewhere.' 



SIGNATURE OF STUDENT 

NOTARIZATION: (To be completed, by a notary public after this form has been filled out.) 

State of ^ * ^ 

County of ^ 



The undersigned person, being first duly sworn on oath deposes end says: 

All of the information 1 have provided on this form is true and correct. 



SIGNATURE OF STUDENT 

Subscribed and swqrn to before me this day of » 19 _ 

by - ^ , ^ 



Notary Public in and for the State of 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX 2 



LIMITik OF NONRESIDENT ENROLLMENT 
THROUGH QUOTA SYSTEMS 



1 



J 
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Nonresident Enrollment Quotas ' ^ 

A recent survey conducted by Jay L. Chronister and E. Davis Martin 
addressed the subject of nonresident. enrollmejit quotas and their, findings • 
^ are presented here. The restriction of nonresident enrol ljTl^^f^s^ thir^ough the 
imposition of quotas Js a policy of approxi-mately. one third of the stat^ 
and range from 5' percfent to 27.5 percent limitations. This is particularly 

i 

true of the undergraduate enrollments. Quotas are imposed. on graduate , 
/ and/or professional enrol Iments . (such as mediclxje-and law) at^Alabama, 
Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Ohio, Nevada* and Tex*. These 
Quotas, hSwever, are institutional rather thai^ through state legislation 
/or administrative regulation. - 

I The following table indicates those states which have quota Isystems, 
I Several institutions (such as University of Virginia and Universit/ of 
;/ Maryland) employ quotas where no statewide policy exists. ^ 

-i. Tt>e twenty- two public members of Association of American Universities 

were polled to ascertain the degree of enforcement of state policies or 
the existence of .institutional policies. They were institutions who might 
be^considered as havtng national character and therefore most impacted by 
quotas. Eighteen institutions responded (36.4%). 'One was discarded as 
submitting non-companable data. University of Oregon, Purdue University, 
University of Virginia and University of Colorado reported nonresident 
. undergraduates i)i excess of 20 percent. The mean nonresidents for all 
18 institution^ was 14.3 percent. * ' ' 

University of Virginia, University of Minnesota, University of ^ " 

^ -si^.iXi^'' I . ' 

^ Nonresident- ptudent Enrollment in State Institutions of Hi,qher Education: 
Ah Overview .! Chronister, Jay L., Martin, E. Davis. Virginia University, 
Charlottesville, Center for Higher Education, May 1975. 
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Maryland, Iowa State University, Indiana University, Purdue University and 
University of Oregon 'all reported nonresidents in excJ|fPof 40 percent in 
graduate/professional enrollment. 

University of Oregon, Indiana University, and Purdue reported nonresi- 
dents in excess of 50 percent in graduate/professional enrollment. 

Those employing controls through the use of quotas were the Univer- 
sities of Virginia, Mi^ssouri, Colorado, Oregon, Texas, Maryland, Purdue 
University, Penn State University and Michigan State University. 
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APPENDIX 3 



FISCAL JMPACT OF NONRESIDENT 
TUITION AND FEE DIFFERENTIAL 



* ♦ 



Fall 1975 




/ TABLE 
FISCAL /(mPACT of NONRESIDENT 

Univgrs/ty of Washington \ . » 

Undergraduate: Nonresidelit 
/ ' Foreign 

Graduate: - . Nonresident 
Foreign | 

Professipnal : Nonresident 
\'* Foreign 

TOTAL . ' 

Washington State University 

. * Undergraduate: Nonresident 

Foreign 

Graduate: Nonresident 
^ foreign 

Professional:' Nonresident ^ 
Foreign 

TOTAL 
Two Universitiesf 

Central Uashjngton State College 

Undergraduate: Nont^esident 
" . Foreign * 

Graduate: Nonresident 
ForeigryV 

TOTAL ' ^ 

Eastern Washington State College 

Undergraduate: Nonresident 
Foreign 

Graduate Nonresident 
Foreign 

TOTAL 



F3-I 

TUITION AND FEE DIFFERENTIAL* ^ 

/ 

Tuition Oper acting 



1 ,'098 


$250,344 ' 


$866,322 


JO/ 


♦ O0,D/D 


OOQ ceo 

r 


717 


163,476 


565,713 


C^C 




7 1 Q 




* 1 1 Q/in 




1 


210 


78r 


* 


$568,782 


$1,971,711 


664 


$151,392 


$523,896 


79 


18,012 


. '52,331 


108 


24,624 


t 85,212 


98 


22,344 


7.7,322 


120 


25,200 


94', 680 


0 


0 ' 


0 




$241,572 


$843,441 








$810,354 


$2,;815,152 




$3,625,506 ^ 


183 


„ $ 38,979 


$144,387 


12 


2,556 


9,468 


17 


3,621 


■ 13,413 


/I • 


213 


789 




$ 45,369 


$168, o^r 








276 


$ 58,788 


$217,764. 


37 


7,861 


29,193 


27 


5,751 


21,303 


7 


1.491 


5,523 


63 


♦ 

$*73„89h 


1 ^273, 783 
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TABLE F3-I 
(Continued) 



The Evergreen State CoTlege 

Undergraduate: Nonresident 
Foreign 

TOTAL \ . ■ 



472' 
13 



Tuition 



$100,536 • 
2,769 

$103,305 . 



Operating 



$372,408 
■ 10,257 

$382,665 



Western Masl-yington State College 

• , \ 

Undergraduate: Nonresident 
Foreign 



GradUite^: 

TOTAL ^ , 
VflMfr 'state Colleges 



Nonresident 
Foreign 



499 : 
86 

72 
124 



$106,207 
'18,318 

15,336 
26,412 

$166,353 



$324,849 
55,986 

46,372 
80,724 

$508,431 



$388,918 $1,332,936 
$1,721,854 . 



Cormiuaity Colleges 



TOTAL 



Nonresident 
Foreign 



1,591 
1,897 



$429,570 
512,190 . 



$941',76(T $565,056 
$1,506,816 



$257,742 , 
307,314 



t 



♦Enrollment assumptions based on final Fall, 1975. 
♦♦Estimated. i 



X 
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